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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



To the Honorable^ the Legislature of the Utate of A'e«? York: 

The State of New York may well be congratulated upon 
progressive improvements in its methods of dealing with crime, 
BHch that it stands, in this respect, in the rank of the most 
enlightened States of the Union. Its recognition of the vital 
principle of the indeterminate sentence and the development 
of a reformatory system fruitful in results are alone sufficient 
to give New York a distinguished place in the annals of civic 
progress. These and other reforms have heen brought about, 
however, not through cherishing an easy spirit of self-content- 
ment, but by the constant application of enlightened criticism 
and a persistent determination, through better methods and 
better administration, to secure better results. It is only by 
the wise development and direction of public sentiment, and 
its expression in the making and administration of well-consid- 
ered laws that the State of New York can maintain the honor- 
able position it holds. 

ABOLITION OF THE FBE SYSTEM 

It is curious, however, to find still lurking in law and practice 
in the State of New York the remnants of a vicious system 
which existed in England when John Howard nndertook hia 
beneficent work more than a hundred years ago, and the evils 
of which were potent in rousing him to hia memorable exertion 
for prison reform. We refer to the unfortunate survival of the 
fee system by which sheriffs in counties of New York are 
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allowed to make a profit from the prieoners who are committed 
to their custody. It is a system open to snch flagrant abuaes, 
of which the prisoner and the community may hoth be the vic- 
tims, that it is a matter of surprise that it has not long since 
been swept out of existence. No argument for its continuance 
can be found stronger than that of local tradition and unbroken 
heritage. The apologies which may be made for making pri>- 
oners means of revenue to the State as some reimbursement (or 
the cost of crime, do not apply to a system which makes them 
a source of private revenue for a public officer. We have no 
reason to suppose that the system is worse administered in 
New York State than elsewhere. But on the other hand, there 
are no safeguards around the system here against its inherent 
evils. These evils are so great and so obnoxious that an enlight- 
ened and progressive community ought long since to have made 
them impossible. One of the most conspicuous objections to the 
system is the purely economic one. It has been often demon- 
strated that prisoners can be kept more economically by paying 
the exact cost of their subsistence with a moderate salary for 
keepers than at the usual per capita and per diem rates paid to 
the sheriffs. But even where the cost to the community is not 
greater, experience shows that the community on the whole has 
more prisoners to support under the fee system than it does 
under the salary system. Without imputing wrong to any indi- 
vidual citizen in ofHce, it ie evident that when judges and sheriffs 
are elected, and Subject to partisan influence, combinations for 
mutual advantage are possible. The power of suspending sen- 
tence has been wisely conferred upon Judges of New York State 
and prudently and honorably exercised by them. But it is not 
diflicult to imagine some pressure upon a judge to sentence a 
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man to jail where he may be a sonrce of reveoue to a friendly 

Bberiff, inetead of releasing him on probation. The decrease in 
the prison popolation in some of our large cities can foe traced 
very direct!; to the afoolition of the fee system. The same con- 
sideration as to the self-interest of the sheriff may tend to induce 
the committal of a prisoner to a jail where he remains in idle- 
ness, instead of sending him to a penitentiary where he might be 
profitably employed. 

Still more important is the moral and humane consideration. 
The question of what is the best disposition to foe made of a 
prisoner, whether to release him on probation or to commit him 
to a correctional institution, should not foe complicated with 
the question of the support of a pnfolic official whose interest it 
is to increase the population of the jail. Looking back for 
generations we find many instances in which the fee system, 
in the hands of selfish and unprincipled men, has been a source 
of persistent and flagrant abuses. In several countries its 
entire abolition has been regarded as a first step in prison 
reform. 

Varions counties in the State hare already recognized the 
economical and moral advantage of changing from the fee to 
the salary system in the custody of prisoners. No time ought 
to be lost in making this change imperative throughout the 
State. We nrge the passage of a general law for this purpose. 

CONSTRUCTION OF JAILS. 

The important matter of jail construction, both with refer- 
ence to physical and moral influences, has engaged the attention 
of the Association during the past year, and steps have been 
taken to enlist in it the interest of architects and jail fouilders. 
In certain important respects it is evident that architects, 
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builders and keepers are not conforming to the wise require- 
ments of existing iaws. The laws of New Yorli (chapter 18 of 
the Ueneral Laws, article 5, page 839, Uevised Statutes of New 
York, Birdseye, M edition) require " that all persons confined 
in a county jail shall as far as practicable be kept separate 
from each other; and that prisoners committed to jail under 
sentence shall ' be constantly employed at hard labor when 
practicable during every day except Sunday,' " Keepers are, 
however, often powerless to carry out this law, because the 
construction of their jailw renders it impossible. Even in the 
newer jails separate cells are so constructed that communica- 
tion from cell to cell is easily effected, and prisoners are thrown 
together in the exercise corridor and promiscuous intercourse 
is promoted. Still more serious is the total lack of provision 
in the structure of jails for the labor which the law requires 
of prisoners. The cells are made so small that separate cellular 
lab(u' is impossible, and there are no shops or workrooms for 
labor in common. The only alternative is labor out of doors. 
But in some jails there la no jail yard for exercise or labor, and, 
except in the few instances in which labor is iound on ±he public 
coads, prisoners are therefore condemned to idl^eas. 

Although much Improvement has been effected. in. the plumb- 
ing and sanitary arrangemt'nta of luisons and jails, the light 
that in recent years has been thrown on tuberculosis renders 
important increased attention to every hygienic consideration 
in tho construction of such buildings. Our jails through lack 
of sunlight and ventilation and through the promiscuous asso- 
ciation of their inmates have been prolific in contagion. If the 
individual history of prisoners now confined at Dannemora were 
taken, it would be found that many first acquired the terrible 
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diseaee in county jails. In all future construction steps should 
be taken to invoke expert medical authority as to the heat 
means of securing prophylactic and hygienic conditions. 

JAILS AND PLACES OK DBTKNTION. 

The laws of the State require the separation of persons 
awaiting trial from those under sentence. While the separa- 
tion ia technicaily made, there is so little difference in the treat- 
ment of accused persons and those under sentence that there 
is no exaggeration in saying that the punishment of persons 
under arrest begins immediately upon tlieir commitment to jail. 
T7nder the law accused persons are presumably innocent until 
proved guilty; in too many of our jails prisoners are treated as 
guilty until proved to be innocent. The quarters assigned to 
them do not differ essentially from those assigned to senteni^ed 
prisoners, and they have no opportunity for exercising in the 
open air. When the facilities for exercise, labor and libraries 
at penitentiaries are considered, it is evident that the lot of the 
sentenced men in the penitentiary may be far better than that 
of an innocent person in a jail. 

It would be a great step in advance in the penal administra- 
tion of the State if a sharper distinction were made between 
the treatment of the prisoner during tlie period of detention and 
the period of correction. Jails should simply be used as places 
of det«ition for those awaiting trial. They should he cou- 
Btmcted accordingly, namely, with slmpHcity, security, and with 
abundant provision for light, air and exercise. The separate 
system should be applied, as It prevents both physical and moral 
contagion, and Secures the only classification which is desirable 
for those awaiting trial, one which is purely Individual. 
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All sentenced prisoners should be immediately committed to 
correctional institutions under control of tlie State where they 
can be classified witb reference to corrlgibility and industrial 
. capacity. 

I.ABOE IN JAILS. 

Until some radical change is affected, every effort ought to be 
made to provide labor for prisoners sentenced to jail. The Idle- 
ness of the jail population is a persistent and lamentable eril. 
In spite of the lack of facilities owing to defective buildings, 
there are few places where existing conditions could not be 
mitigated by the introduction of some form of industry in the 
jails or by working prisoners out of doors. The first crost to tax- 
payers of remanding prisoners to idleness is sufficiently great; 
but it is greatly enhanced by the fact that prisoners are turned 
into habitual vagabonds and criminals by enforced idleness. 
While it may sometimes be difficult to fix the degree of responsi- 
bility of the prisoner, it is not difficult to determine the responsi- 
bility of the State towards those forcibly deprived of their 
liberty. To deliberately create and continue conditions of idle- 
oess for those who need the spur, the discipline and the training 
which come from persistent industry is for the State to blindly 
punish itself under the assumption that it is punishing the 
prisoner. 

TRBATUENT OF M18DEMKANANT8. 

The distinction made between felons and misdemeaDantB is ao 
attempt to diatingaish the gravity of offenses, but it has proved 
to be of little valae in determining the relative d^ree of danger 
to the State from different offenders. In point of character and 
. capacity for inflicting injury upon the community, the misde- 
meanant is often more dangerous than the felon. The difference 
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between him and the felon is too frequently a purely technical 
one, founded upon some arbitrary and theoretical distinction in 
the law as to the relative harmfnlness of offenses. Under such 
distinctions the misdemeanant ae well as society itself becomes 
a victim of the short sentence repeatedly imposed for the same 
offense. While felons between the ages of sixteen and thirty 
may be submitted to a correctional regime, a great number of 
misdemeanants are committed to jails or instltntions where Hkxb 
is no correctional infiuenee whatever. The ranks of felons are 
thiis rapidly recruited from misdemeanants or onder the repeated 
infliction of the short sentence the latter become habitual offen- 
ders of the misdemeanant class. The problem of dealing with 
misdemeanants has been much neglected from the assumption 
that offenses in that grade are of minor importance. Our pro- 
visions for dealing with them are totally inadequate. The most 
important reforms in the domain of penology now relate to the 
treatment of this class. It is not difficult to discover the prin- 
ciples which should control such treatment. A purely punitive 
system has proved an utter failure. A corrective system would 
impose new conditions, introduce new influences and secure new 
results. In such a system probation, the indeterminate sentence 
and reformatory institutions are all essential elements. It is 
less dangerous in almost all cases to put a first offender on 
probation than to send him to jail for a short sentence, especially 
under the influences which now prevail in jail life. But when 
probation proves of no avail, then the misdemeanant should be 
sent nnder an indeterminate sentence to a reformatory institn- 
tion. The adoption of such a method would result in a great 
reduction of the number of those who are now hopelessly 
assigned to the Incorrigible class. The early establishment of a 
reformatory for misdemeanants would be a measure of rational 
economy."' 
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NAPANOCH. 

In this conoectioD we call attention to the failure of the State 
to make ase of resources already at hand. The prison at Napa- 
noeh is an illustration. It bears the title of the Eastern Reforma- 
tory, but it is a reformatory only in name. It is without shops 
for productive and educative labor, it has no system of graded 
schools sufQcient for a reformatory, and its discipline is inade- 
quate. While Elmira is overcrowded, half the cells at Napanoch 
are empty. Prisoners sent from Elmira are those who have 
been found to be less amenable to reformatory treatment. 
Napanoch is at present but little more than a place of detention 
for such prisoners. 

The State has already spent a large sum of money on this 
prison. To realize on the investment made, it should go further 
and make this prison a reformatory in fact instead of in name. 
Once thoroughly equipped for this purpose the law should be 
so modified as to permit misdemeanants as well as felons to he 
committed to this institution, as is done in the case of women 
misdemeanants committed to reformatories for women. 

PENAL INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK CITV. 

Further legislation, though of a very simple character is 
needed for the penal system of Greater New York. Under the 
present charter some of the penal institutions in that territory 
are under the Department of Correction; others have been left 
out of its jurisdiction. In Manhattan and the Bronx all prison- 
ers held for criminal offenses, both those awaiting trial and 
those under sentence, are committed {o institutions under the 
]>epartment of Correction, the Ludlow street jail under the ad- 
ministration of the sheriff being reserved for civil cases, and 
for United States prisoners. In the borough of Brooklyn, while 
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ihe penitentiary Is under the Department of Correction, the jail 
is under the administration of the sheriff. In each of the bor- 
oughs of Richmond and Queens there is but a single penal insti- 
tatlon, the jail, which in each of these boroughs is under the 
sheriff. The situation would be less anomalous if only those 
awaiting trial were confined in the jails; but in each of the bor- 
oughs named, many persons are confined in the jails for terms of 
imprisonment. Twelve thousand seven hundred and seventy 
men were sentenced to the Raymond street jail in Brooklyn last 
year for varying periods. Taking the average sentence of ten 
days, this represents a total period of at least 127,700 days of 
idleness. With the exception of a few men utilized in keeping 
the prison clean, this army of prisoners did not work. The per 
capita cost of feeding them was 13i/^ cents a day. Admitting all 
the difflc'jlties in the employment of short sentenced prisoners, 
hardly a man among them would not have been able under prop- 
erly organized industries to earn at least the 131/2 cents a day 
necessary for his food. The condition of these prisoners, some of 
them sentenced for periods of six months, and even for a year, 
and remanded to total idleness, contrasts sadly with the condi- 
tion of those sentenced to Kings County Penitentiary In the 
same borough, where opportunities for labor are provided. It 
is the conviction of your committee that no prisoners under 
sentence should be confined in idleness. To remove the diCQcul- 
ties of the situation in New York in this respect, we urge a 
cliange in the charter retjuiring that all prisoners sentenced for 
misdemeanors, with the exception of females and of minors under 
sixteen, committed to a reformatory institution, shall be sen- 
tenced to prisons under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Correction. The adoption of this law will !ea%-e in the borough 
jails only those awaiting trial. 
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The importance of this cbange appears when the question o( 
building new jails in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Richmond 
is considered. The woman's jail in Kings county, and the Rich- 
mond county jail have long since been condemned by this Asso- 
ciation. The proposition to build a new woman's jail in Brook- 
lyn, and also a jail in the borough of Richmond, has recently 
been brought before the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of New York. It is estimated that a new jail for women in 
Brooklyn would cost fl50,OU0, and a new jail in Staten Island, 
f8t),(H)0, if these institutions were used for sentenced prisoners, 
a total of {230,000. The Association has presented to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, facts and figures showing that 
all the sentenced prisoners now committed to these institutions 
can be amply accommodated in prisons under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Correction, where they may be properly 
employed. It is tlierefore unnecessary to build new institutions 
in these boroughs for sentenced prisoners. All that is necessary 
is to make provision for those awaiting trial. On Staten Island 
a new building will be necessary for this pari>ose, but it can 
be erected at much less expense, owing to the limited accommo- 
dations required. In Brooklyn it is possible to use Kings County 
Penitentiary as a jail for women. It is within the powers of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund to designate it as a jail for 
that purpose. During the last year under a similar arrange- 
ment, effected by Commissioner Hjnes and Sheriff Dyke, women 
prisoners awaiting trial have been so committed. 

We submit a bill prepared by the law committee of this 
Association embodying the proposed changes in the charter. 

Should further accommodations be needed for sentenced pris- 
oners, the subject should be considered with reference to the 
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institntione of the Department of Corrections as a whole, and 
the industrial distribution of prisoners. The decision would 
be modified by the policy of the Department. At any rate the 
question should be treated as one of the problems of 0-reater 
New York, and not purely as a local problem of separate bor- 
oui;hs, based on conditions before consolidation. 

WOMEN PROBATION OFFICERS. 

Under the existing probation law, judges may secure the 
services of police officers who may he assigned to probation 
work without additional compensation. Advantage cannot be 
taken of this provision to obtain women probation officers, since 
they are not members of the police force or of any allied'branch 
of the public service from which they could be transferred. 
The courts are, therefore, entirely dependent on volunteer ser- 
vice for women probation officers. In the borough of Brooklyn 
a woman probation officer has for some time been sustained by 
the Brooklyn City Mission; another is supported by the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. At the invitation of this Association 
the Women's Clubs of Brooklyn, after a careful consideration 
of the question, hare pledged the support of another much- 
needed woman officer. It has been justly ur^ed, however, by 
some of the supporting societies that, as under the present law 
policemen may earn their salaries by doing probation work, the 
salaries of woman officers who do similar work, shoald likewise 
be authorized by the State. Experience shows that there is 
no more economical expenditure for the State than that neces- 
sary to sustain a probation system, which lowers the population 
in the jails and prisons, and, what is more important, saves the 
first offender from becoming a " roooder." We, therefore, sug- 
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geat that tbe laws be so amended as to permit women probation 
offlcere to receive Buch salaries as may be determined by city 
or county authorities cbai^ed with fixing the salaries of public 
employees. 

BXTBNmNQ FARUI.E LAW. 

The experience of tbe AsBociation coTerii^ a long period of 
years in dealing with men on parole enables it to speak with 
conitdence as to the wisdom of extending the parole law. 

Tbe success of the parole system in many cases depends 
largely upon tbe educative and moral inflaences wbicb have 
been brought to bear upon the subject of it during his confine- 
ment. It depends partly upon the judgment of tbe parole board 
and also upon the wisdom and vigilance of supervision when on 
parole. Tbe extension of tbe parole law to a certain class of 
prisoners in State prisons bas been justified by results. Tbe 
limitation of the law, however, to cases in which the maximum 
sentence conld not be more than five years, greatly restricts the 
scope and benefit of the law. This limitation in the law is 
entirely arbitrary. Prisoners sentenced for ten years or more 
may be as desirable subjects for conditional release as those 
Sfntenced for five years and under. We therefore recommend 
that tbe scope of the law be made (general. 

TREATMENT OF IIHOTS. 

Instances of idiots who hare been tried and sentenced to 
punishment are not infrequently brought to the attention of 
this Association. Several such cases have been committed to 
Elmira Reformatory. In one instance a young man paroled from 
that institution in the custody of this Association was found on 
expert examination to be a congenital idiot. It is the duty of 
the managing board to transfer such cases, but where shall they 
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be sent? At present some of them have been transferred to 
Napanocb. 6ucb cases come under a different category from 
that of the criminal insane, bat it would seem that the vigilance 
which is exerted in protecting the criminal insane in the courts 
should he extended more fully to the feeble minded. A strict 
physiological and psychological examination would show that 
many now treated as subjects of punishment are feeble minded 
and need the education or custodial care properly accorded to 
this unfortunate class. 

CARE OF CONSUMPTlTEa. 

The Association congratulates the State upon what has 
already been done at Dannemora for the treatment of prisoners 
infected with tuberculosis. The remarkable success already 
achieved through the efforts of Dr. Ransom more than justifies 
the relatively smalt expenditure at which it has been secured. 
The establishment of a seclusion ward and the provisions for out 
of door treatment are in line with the latest modern laethods of 
knowledge. As the State owns an abundance of land in that 
vicinity it is practicable to erect without great expense a special 
building, apart from the prison, for the treatment of this class 
of patients. The additional accommodations required ought to 
be promptly furnished. 

One of the most important lessons to be derived from the study 
of cases at Dannemora is the fact already alluded to, that taber- 
cnlosis is engendered, developed and communicated in the county 
jails of the State. Sing Sing and Auburn are also respon- 
sible for contributions to the number of such unfortunates. This 
fact emphasizes the need of better construction and administra- 
tion of county jails and of the separation of prisoners while in 
jail. 
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sing sing. 
The enlarfiing of the windows at Sing Hing prison as far as 
completed has removed some of the traditional gloom of that in- 
Btitution. No time ought to be lost, however, in securing a new 
ceil building. f!ing Sing is notorious as a breeding place for 
tnbercniosis. While we appreciate and in the preceding para- 
graph have commended the wisdom of the State in establishing 
special quarters at Oannemora for prisoners afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, it is equally evident that it is neither economical nop 
humane for the State to maintain a nest of tuberculosis like Sing 
Sing prison. The condemnation of this building by the Board of 
Health ought alone to be sufScient to secure its speedy recon- 
struction or removal. 

HOSmTALS FOR INSANE CRIMINALS. 

We congratulate the State upon the erection of the adminis- 
tration building for insane criminals at Dannemora. The work, 
under the personal supervision of Pr. Lamb, has been done with 
satisfactory economy. New York is now better equipped than 
any State in the Union with asylums for those who before ot after 
sentence for crime have proved to be insane, bat farther constme- 
tion is needed to meet the present and fntare demands of this 
institution. 

S-rATB PRISON INDUBTBIBB. 

We also congratulate the State upon the great Improvement 
in the prison industries of the State. The State Saperintendeut 
of Prisons, Hon. Cornelius V. Collins, has shown his strong 
grasp of the subject, and bis desire to make the most of the 
opportunities left for prison labor under the limitations imposed 
by the Constitution. If the system of production for State use 
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can be carried out to its ntmost extent without interference 
from mistaken agitators, all State prisoners can be effectively 
employed in educative and productive labor. The succeBs of 
State prison industriee when properly organized furnishes a 
strong argument (or the acquisition of the penitentiaries by the 
State so that they may atl be included in the scheme of organ- 
ized prison industry. 
On behalf of the executive committee. 

CHARLTON T. LEWIS, 

Chainnan. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 



The opening of the year 1902 was marktd by a change in the 
administration of tlie penal ioBtitutions of New York city. Mr. 
Thomas \^'. Hynee was appointed by the mayor ae commissioner 
of coiTe<;tion. The corresponding secretary took an early oppor- 
innity in company with Mr. Alexander M. Hadden to call on Mr. 
Hynes at his office and to assure him of the support of the Asbo- 
ciatiou in any efforts he might make towards the improvement 
of the prison system of New York. The representatives of the 
Association were received very cordially, and Mr. Hynes 
expressed himself as happy to have tlie confidence and coopera- 
tion of this society. The pleasant relations thus estahlished have 
bei'u continued throughout the year. The commissioner has fur- 
nished every facility to representatives of the Association and 
has sought counsel and co-operation as to administrative and 
It^islative matters affecting his department. 

The suggestion made in our first visit that the completion of 
the New Tombs would undoubtedly demand early attention was 
met with a cordial assurance that the commissioner at the out- 
set of his work had recognized the importance of giving im- 
mediate attention to this subject. This intention was energeti- 
cally carried out and in spite of multiplied hindrances and diffi- 
culties the building was finally brought to completion, and 
opened for the reception of prisoners. 

In the coui-se of the year the corresponding secretary has had 
conferences with Hon. Lispenard B. Stewart, President of the 
ConiniiBSion of Prisons, Hon. Oeorge McTjaughlin, secretary of 
the coiiimiseion, and Hon. Cornelius V. Collins, State superin- 
tendent of prisons, with reference to the prison system of our 
State; with Mr. Charles H. Beckett, for some time president of 
the board of managers of the Elmira Reformatory, and Mr. 
Henry Solomon, one of the managers of that institution. 
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removal of uoys from the workhouse. 

Last year a special inepecHon was made by the committee on 
detentions in regard to the contmitment of boys to Blackwell's 
Island. Attention was called to thwr nnfortunate condition when 
committed to the workhouse, where they were separated from 
all influences for good, asfwciated with older offenders " than 
themselves, and kept in idleness and without instniction. and 
on their charge from confinement would have received absolutely 
nothing except additional opporttmities for teaming the ways 
of crime. The committee believed that b better disposition might 
be made of these cases by the magistrates by putting them on 
probation or by committing them to the House of Refuge. But 
in case it was found necessary to scud boys over eighteen years 
to the workhouse, the committee suggested the need of provid- 
ing schools and adequate employmieBf for those thus sentenced. 

It is gratifying to note that this subject received attention 
from two sources: from the Board of City Magistrates in their 
annual report, and also from the Commissioner of Correction, 
Mr. Hynes. In their report, drawn by the chairman. Jadge 
Deuel, the city magistrates called attention to the necessity of a 
reform school or reformatory for males between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one. The proposition was somewhat similar 
to that made by the State Commission of Prisons for a reforma- 
tory for misdemeanants. A communication from Judge Deuel 
to the corresponding secretary called attention to this subject 
and Invited the cooperation of the Association. 

Meanwhile the Commissioner of Correction, Mr. Hynes, had 
recognized the necessity of taking immediate steps to provide 
better conditions for the boys committed to the workhonse. He 
proposed to take advantage of section 698 of the charter of New 
York, the langnage of which is as follows: 

"It shall be the duty of the commissioner to cause all the 
criraioals and misdemeanants under his charge to be classified, 
as far as practicable, so that youthful and less hardened 
offenders shall not be rendered more depraved by the associa- 
tion with an evil example of older and more hardened offenders. 
liie commissioner may establish and maintain such schools 
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or classes for the instruction of the inmates of the institutiona 
under his charge, as ma; be authorized b; the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment. And to thiB end the commissioner 
ma; set apart one of the penal institutions for the castod; of 
such ;outhfal and less hardened offenders, and said commis- 
Bioner shall have the power, in his. discretion, to transfer such 
offenders thereto from an; other of the penal institutions of 
the cit;." 

. At a meeting of the Committee on Detentions l),eld February 
IStb, at the.office of the Association, Judge Deuel aqd Commis- 
sioner Hynes were present by Invitation. While the subject (rf 
an additional reformatory was regarded as a matter for future 
legiB]a,tion it was deemed best to take advantage of every pro- 
vision of existing laws to mitigate the condition of boys in 
the worJfhouse at BlackweU'a Island. Commissioner Hynes 
stated that he had already begun to fit up buildings at Hart's 
Island for the accoimmodatipn of juvenile offenders and that he 
was planning schools for them and, to a limited extent, indus- 
trial education. Judge Deuel emphasized the importance of 
having this educational work conducted ander the auspices of 
the Department of Correction, and not made contingent upon 
volunteer effprt. The conference resulted in a cordial agree- 
ment as to the best lines to be pursued. 

Subsequently the corresponding secretary, in behalf of the 
Committee on Detentions wrote the following letter to the 
Commissioner of Correction in support of an appeal to the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

February 20, 1902. 
Mr. Thomas W, Hynes, Commissioner of Oorrectwn, 148 East 
20th street, Xev; YorJk City: 

Dear Sir. — The Committee on Detentions of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York, in an inspection of the workhouse on 
Blackwell's Island, made May 2, 1901, were greatly impressed 
with the need of some better provision in the way of schooling 
and employment for the boys ranging from 16 to 21 years of 
age, committed by the city magistrates to the institntiou. 
These hoys, kept in idleness and without instruction, receive 
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abBolutetj notliing during tbeir confinement except additional 
opportunities for learning tbe ways of crime. 

The committee learn with great satiBfaction that on assuming 
the office of Commissioner joo have promptly given attention 
to this matter and that you propose to avail yourself of the 
authority of section 698 of the charter, which distinctly pro- 
vides for the separation of youthful and lees hardened ofFendera 
from the more depraved. The same section also authorizes the 
Commissioner to establish and maintain such school or classes 
for the instruction and training of the inmates of the institu- 
tions under his charge as may be authorised by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. 

Our committee earnestly express tbe hope that you will appeal 
to the Board of Estimate and'Oontrol for the necessary appro- 
priation to establish and equip an adequate school. While a 
certain amount of help may be secured from zealous unpaid 
volunteers, it is evident that the regular and sustained work 
of the instruction, industrial and otherwise, cannot be left to 
the contingencies of volunteer effort. It should be a necessary 
part of the prison discipline and regime. 

Wishing you success in your laudable efforts to improve the 
conditions of these young offenders and hoping that the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment will promptly grant the neces- 
sary appropriation to carry out the provisions of section 698, 
I remain, my dear sir, on behalf of the Committee, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed.) S. J. Baheowb. 

To this communication the following reply was received : 

Hon. 8, J, Narrows, Seeretary, Prison Aaaodatian of "New York: 
Dear Sir, — Your letter of this date has been received and read 
with much pleasure. Permit me to offer to the Committee on 
Detentions of the Association my sincere thanks for their kind 
words of approval of the ateps which are to be taken in behalf 
of the more youthful prisoners committed to the custody of 
this Department, 
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I have transinitted a copy of your letter to the mayor, as 
Chairman of the Board of Estimate and Apportionmen, and 1 
Hiacereiy traet, that by the action of the Board, a sufficient 
amount may be allowed to enable me to carry out the improve- 
ments already commenced. 
Again thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed.) Thomas W. Htnbs, 

Commissioner. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment supported the 
plan of the Commissioner by an appropriation which has en- 
abled Mr. Hynes to establish dormitories and a school for boys 
at Hart's Island and to renovate and reconstruct the dilapidated 
buildings on the island and to fit them for the reception of 
women prisoners. 

UNITED STATES PRISONEBS IN BEFOBMATOBIEB. 

March 30, 1901, there were about forty United States prisoners 
in Elmira Reformatory, all committed under definite sentences. 
While these young men have the advantage of that institution, 
if tbey wish to avail themselves of its opportunities, they lack, 
however, the incentives whicii are furnished by the indefinite 
sentence. As one of these "definites" said to me, they know 
nothing that they can do while they are in the institution will 
shorten their sentence beyond the small deduction tbey get for 
" good time;" tbey know also equally well that no bad conduct 
of theirs can in any way lengthen their sentence They con- 
stitute a different class from the great majority of the inmates. 
They may gain or lose certain privileges by being advanced or 
reduced in grade, but what tbey gain or lose bas no important 
relation to their liberation. Further, when tbey are discharged, 
they are discharged absolutely and cannot be placed under the 
healthful conditions of the parole law. 

In his report for 1894 Attorney-General Olney, after descrit)- 
ing the character and benefits of the reformatory system, said: 

"In these benefits and privileges, juvenile convicts who are sent 
from United States courts have no share. Their sentences are 
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fixed, and no matter how perfect their conduct, they can receiTe 
only Bucb commutation of eentence as is prescribed for prisoners 
sentenced to prisons or penitentiaries. They are thus deprived 
in lai^e measure of those iacentives which induce others to work 
for parole, and the discrimination thus necesaarity made results 
not infrequently to the absolute prejudice of the Federal pris- 
oner, cansiufc him to regard his treatment as a specieti of in- 
justice, and encouraging him in insubordination and discontent. 
To remedy this condition federal prisoners should be placed on 
the same footing in these institutions as the other inmates, aad 
the statutes should be so modified as to make applicable to Fed- 
eral prisoners sentenced to reformatories the indeterminate 
sentence and parole laws which govern the State prisoners 
therein confined.'' 

A committee appointed by the National Prison Association, 
composed of Mr. Z. R. Brockway, Mr. Albert Garrio, wardCTi of 
the Connecticut State Prison, and myself, have framed an inde- 
terminate sentence law. based on the New York law, adapted to 
Federal prisoners. This proposed law has been approved by 
Major Strong. Superintendent of United State prisoners in the 
Department of Justice, and by Mr. James M. Beck, assistant At- 
torney-General. Hon. Vespasian Warner, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the I^aws in the House of Representatives, 
who himself strongly favors the indeterminate sentence, pro- 
poses to include the proposed law in the report of bis committee 
on the United States Penal Code. While there is some advan- 
ta^ in this disposition of the law, the chances are that no action 
will be taken on the United States Penal Code at the present 
session of Congress. It may prove to be better at the succeeding 
session to snbmit the law as a separate bill. 

STATISTICS OF PEOBATION. 

A provision of the probation law retiuires that clerks at 
courts shall notify the Secretary of State of the appointment of 
probation officers, and also send certain statistics in regard 
to those placed on probation. Wishing to know to what extent 
probation officers have thus far been appointed and to what 
extent the law is operative I addressed a letter to the Secretary 
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of State asking for exact intormatioD. A reply was received 
stating that the facts were not yet accessible, and that it might 
tak6 some time to secure them. Evidently no appointmeota 
have been made in some conrts, or, if so, the appointments are 
merely nominal. While some of oar judges are using the law 
in a manner to illustrate its great utility and benefit, others are 
apparently indifferent to its existence or operation. The suc- 
cess, however, of probation officers and the probation law in 
representative courts, is sure to be felt in neighboriag courts 
aod commoBities; and the campaign of education with reference 
to probation mnst be continued nntil it is uniformly applied 
throughout the State. 

PKOBATION IN BROOKLYN. 

A salutary result of the development of public sentiment on 
this question in Brooklyn appears in the combined actiim of a 
number of women's clubs and allied organisations to. suatain a 
probation ofBcer in the Bro<^ya magistrates' courts. On 
^pril -llth Mrs. Bai-rows addressed a meeting of represeutativet 
of these clubs in which great interest was shown, in this sub- 
ject. Subsequently the corresponding secretary addressed 
meetings of representatives of the same ciubs and waS' lundl; 
invited to- make suggestions as to practically carryiBg out the 
scheme. Miss Annie J. Roome has been appointed by the com- 
mittee of the women's clubs, and this Association baa promised 
to make a contribution of fifty dollars a year towards her ex- 
penses. She began ber work in December^ but had previously 
had experience as a volunteer probatiwi officer in some of the 
courts. 

WOMBn's COMMlTrEE. 

In May the committee of inspection was strengthened by the 
addition of ten ladies, who were appointed by the president and 
consented to serve: Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. Maud Batter- 
shall, Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, Miss Mary H. Bouvier, Mrs. G. 
Stanton Floyd-Jones, Miss Mary Siuton Lewis, Mrs. Henry P. 
T-oorais, Mies S, E. Martin, Miss Katharine O'Connor and Mrs. 
Henry Remington Toler. This committee has since made 
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several inspections of women's iuBtitatiODs, beginning with the 
Woman's Reformatory at Bedford, reports of which are pnb- 
lished elsewhere. 



YMENT or AN ABB18TANT AGBNT. 

In accordance with resolution passed at the special meeting 
of the executive committee, Mr. E. E. Waite waa engaged to 
assist Mr. Kimball in making his probation, work at the Court 
of Qeneral Sesaions,. and also in visiting the City Prison and 
the penitentiaries. on Blackwell's, Island and Kings county. Mr. 
Waite held hiB position until the month pf December, when be 
resigned and moved to Boston. Mr. Bullard has since been pro- 
TisioanJly engaged to continue in the same line of work. 

VISITS TO PRISONS AND INSTITUTIONS. 

The visits of the corresponding secretary have included in 
Mew York the City. Prison, the penitentiaries on Blackwell's 
Ijiland, Kings County Penitentiary, the Workhouse, the jails in 
Richmond, Kings and Queens counties. On May 7tb, in com- 
pany with Dr. Ji G. Phelps Stokes, chairman of the committee 
on detentions, and Mrs, Isabel C. Barrows, of the woman's com- 
mittee, the fiouse of Befuge for Women at Hudson was visited. 
On May 8th the prison at Auburn,, Mrs. Barrows inspecting the 
woman's department. May 9th we visited the George Junior 
Bepnblic at Freevill*, N. Y. After a most interesting day study- 
ing this novel experiment Ttr. Stokes and myself visited the 
Craig Colony for Epileptics ' at Sonyea, in -Livingston cotanty. 
Monday, May 12tb, I inspected, alone, the jail at GencBeo. At 
Rochester I had an interesting conference with Rev, Dr. Crap- 
sey and Rev. William O. Gannett, members of our Association. 
On May 27th I attended, in Rochester, a meeting of our county 
committee, at which Judge Quincey Voorhis, the chairman; Dr. 
Crapsey, Judge Arthur E. Sutherland and his brother, Mr. 
William E. Sutherland, were present, and also the probation 
ofHcer appointed by Judge Sutherland. This officer is doing 
excellent work. In company with Mr. Brockway I visited the 
reform school at Rochester, and the jail in that city concerning 
which Mr. Brockway has written reports. 
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While attending, the last week in May, the 2<atioaa) Con- 
ference of Oharities in Detroit, I visited the House of Correc- 
tion in that city which furnishes an interesting example of how 
short sentence men can be profitably kept at work from a flnaa- 
cial EH well ae from a moral standpoint. The Detroit Houcie 
of Correction has for Tears not only paid its ezpeuses, but 
turned in many thousand dollars to the city treasury. But 
what is more important, the discipline secured through thia 
labor is of the best order, and within the last year it has been 
decided to assign the inmates a portion of their earaiiigs. Re- 
turning from Detroit, I risited jails at Ogdensbarg and Canton, 
in St. Lawrence county, in Franklin county, and the jail at 
Plattsburg, in Clinton connty. I have twice visited during the 
year the State Prison at Daouemora, and the hospital for in- 
sane criminals. 

As Commissioner for the United States on the InternationaJ 
Prison Commission I went abroad in July to attend the meet- 
ing of the International Prison Commission at Berne. Tbe 
principal object of the meeting was to frame a program for the 
Seventh International Prison Congress to be held in Budapest 
in 1906. 

While abroad I visited prisons in France, Switzerland, 
Bavaria and Holland, paying especial attention to the newer 
prisons and representing the best types of European construc- 
tion. I had visited before, the prison at Fresnes, near Paris, 
and was impressed again with its admirable structure as well 
as with its good administration. The new prison at Stranbii^, 
Bavaria, is likewise an institution erected on a grand scale, 
and wit^ every modern improvement. At Zurich and Lenzburg 
one may see examples of the progressive spirit of Switzerland, 
and at Harlem, in Holland, I visited for the first time tbe new 
circular prison, an interesting type unknown in this country. 

Notable feature of new prisons abroad are the good sites 
chosen, with ample ground, some of which may be used for gar- 
dening or agricultural purposes; the utilization of different 
types of structure such as the rectangular, cruciform, and cir- 
cular forms; the ample cell room, the admission of direct sun- 
light in the cell, the thorough system of ventilation, the atwo- 
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lute prevention of vermin from finding lodgment in cells, new 
pimishment cells with donble doors, the inner one of steel 
grating, two feet from the outer door, thus protecting keepers 
from assault; the application of electricity, the telephone and 
electric lights for maintaining better security in prison admin- 
istration. At Stranbing, for instance, there are tiers of cells 
for the more dangerous prisoners in which a colored electric 
light above the door burns whenever the doors open, and the 
fact is reported by an electric signal at the central office. 
Watchman's clocks are also used to insure greater vigilance of 
keepers at night. Mo corporal punishment is now allowed in 
Bavaria, France or Switzeriand. 

UHBTiNaa. 

January 10th Messrs. Smith and Barrows, the secretaries of 
the AsBoeiatioD, attended as delegates a conf««Dce of civic, 
edacatitmal and philanthropic organisations h^d at the rooms 
of the League for Political EdacatitHi, 23 West Forty 'fourth- 
street, with the view to promote co5peration and prevent dupli- 
cation of effort. Reports were made from more than thirty 
societies, and steps were taken tor a permanent organization 
of the conference. 

On February 20 and 21, ld02, the corresponding secretary had 
the pleasure of attending, with the president of the Associa- 
tion, the session of the first New Jersey State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, held at Trenton. The meeting was 
an interesting and inspiring one, and among its most gratifying 
features was the evidence in the addresses of Judges Fort and 
Skinner, that members of the bench in New Jersey are taking 
an active interest in the improvement of the penal system of 
the State. 

On Tuesday, February 26th, I addressed the Conference of 
Charities at Orange, N. J,, on the subject of "A Reformatory 
for Women," which it is proposed to establish in New Jersey, 

October 31. I addressed a meeting of presidents and representa- 
tives of women's clubs in Brooklyn, on the subject of probation 
with the special view of securing the appointment of a woman 
probation officer, her salary to be raised by contributing clubs. 
3 
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The Association was represented at the Third State Confereaioe 
of Charities and Correction, November 18, 19 and 20 at Albany, 
by Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson and the corresponding secretary. 

November 22d, as chairman of the committee on the treatment 
of the criminal, I attended a meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction to discuss 
a provisional program for the conference to be held at Atlanta, 
Qa., next May. On the same day I addressed the Needle Wonum's 
Guild at the Assembly Hall of the Charities Building. The 
Association has since received a valuable gift of underwear from 
the guild in addition to favors of previous years. 

November 24 a committee consisting of Atr. Holt, chairman of 
the law committee, and Dr. Stokes, chairman of the committee 
on detentions, and the corresponding secretary waited upon Mayor 
Low, by appeintmest, in regard to extending the juriadicticm to 
the department of correction of New York. The mayor llHaught 
the proposition logical and asked the Association to frame a bill 
embodying the suggestiotte made. 

November 28 and December 12 the corresponding secretary ap- 
peared before the board of efttimate and apportionment in relation 
to the proposed new women's jail in Brooklyn, showing that all 
sentenced women could easily be accommodated in the Kings 
County Penitentiary. 

Several meetings of the law committee were held in relation to 
the bill for extending the jurisdiction of the department of 
correction. 

December 3d the corresponding secretary met the committee of 
the women's club« of Brooklyn in regard to the appointment of 
a woman probation officer in Brooklyn. 

December 6 to 10 I spent in Washington, D. C. It is a matter 
of regret that the appropriation of f 100,000 made by Congress for 
jails in the Indian Territory is to be expended upon four jails to 
cost $25,000 each. While the department of justice will make 
strenuous efforts to get the best jails that it can for this money 
it is unfortunate that a lai^er appropriation was not placed at 
its disposal. 

In response to an urgent invitation from the Prisoners' Aid 
Association of Canada I went to Toronto December 13. Sunday 
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morning, December 14th, I joined the president of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Hamilton Cassel, at the Central Prison of Toronto and 
preached to the prisoners from 10 to 10.30 a. m. A carriage in 
waiting took me to the Central Presbyterian Church, Bev. Daniel 
- McTavish, minister, at 11 o'cloelc where I preached a short sermon. 
At 12 o'cloclc I was driven to the Metropolitan Methodist Church, 
Rev. Dr. Sparling, pastor, which 1 reached at 12,10 in time to 
follow the pastor's sermon with a ten minute appeal in behalf of 
the Prisoners' Aid Association. In the evening I addressed a 
lai^e audience in the Carlton Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. 
Dr. Smith, pastor, on the treatment of the criminal. Monday, 
December 15, at 10.30 a. m, I attended a meeting of the Toronto 
Ministers' Association and by invitation spoke on probation. At 

I p. m. I was the guest of the Canadian Clnb. This organization 
is made up of merchants, students, and lawyers, and embrareB 
in its membership the most active and progressive element in 
Toronto. It meets every Monday at 1 o'clock, has lunch- for 
half an hour and then listens to an address for half an hour or 
holds a discussion on some prominent topic. 1 received a cordial 
welcome and spoke for half an hour on " International Aspects 
of Penology." At 8 p. m. I attended the annual meeting of the 
Prisoners' Aid Association and spoke in relation to its work and 
aims. 

Tuesday, December Kith, I had, at the Parliament Building, 

II a. m., a pleasant interview with Mr. James Noxon, the head of 
the prison department, and was the guest at luncheon with Mr. 
James Massey, former ward^i of the central prison, who is one 
of the best representatives of prison reform in Canada. At 3 p. 
m. I attended a public conference on prison reform under the 
auspices of the Prisoners' Aid Association, and spoke on the in- 
determinate sentence. At 5 o'clock I accompanied, by invitation, 
a deputation from the Prisoners' Aid Association, which included 
the mayor of Toronto, to wait on the premier, Mr. Ross and the 
provincial secretary, Mr. J. K. Stratton, in regard to reforms the 
association is urging upon the attention of the government. In 
response to the hospitable invitation of the premier and of various 
questions I gave such information as I could in regard to the 
experience of some of our own States along similar lines. The 
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reforms urged by the Prisoners' Aid Association are a reform- 
atory to be established by the Dominion Government for young 
men, first offenders, and secondly legislation whereby parole 
Bystem, the accumulative sentence system, and the probation 
Bystem, may be legalized in Canada. Of the Ontario goverumeat 
they ask for: 

1. Greater expedition in the means that are being taken to 
establish the Provincial Reformatory for boys on good farm 
land, and the adoption of the cottage system, 

2. The adoption of the probation system. 

3. The adoption of the proposed bill for the economic treat- 
ment of Inebriates. 

The association also asks for isolation cells in the Toronto jail 
for the purpose of keeping boys and young men — first offenders 
— from the contaminating effects of jail association. 

4.. The more prompt removal of lunatics. 

5. Other provision than the jail for the destitute poor of the 
city. 

The Canadian Prisoners' Aid Association is thus seen to be 
active and progressive in spirit. That it keeps eo well abreast 
with the times is largely due to the vigilence and earnestness and 
untiring industry of its secretary. Dr. A. M. Bosebmgh. 

I take this opportnnity of returning thanks to Hamjilton 
Cassel, Esq. K. C, president of the Prisoners' Aid Association, 
to Dr. A. M. Bosebrugh, its secretary, to James Massey, Esq., 
J. T. Gilmour, Warden of the Central Prison, to the Ministers of 
Toronto who so kindly opened their pulpits, to the Ministers' 
Association, the Canadian Club and to still other friemds f<w 
kind hospitality. 

S. J. Barrows, 

Corresponding Becretary. 
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PRISONS AND JAILS. 



The Prison Association has been fortunate during the last year 
iu availing itself of the long and fruitful experience of Mr. Z. B. 
Brockway, formerly superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory, 
who inspected a numher of jails and penitentiaries in the central 
and western part of the State and gave to the Association the 
benefit of his ohservatiODs. Special reports on these peniten- 
tiaries and jails are given on subsequent pages. But more im- 
portant than the details of local conditions are the general 
conclusions reached by Mr. Brockway concerning the jail and 
penitentiary syetem of New York State as printed in the follow- 
ing communication addressed to the Association. 

7AIIS Ain) FENITENTIABIES IN NEW YOKE. 
By Z. E. Beockway, 
The cotnuion jail system has not found a defender these laat 
hundred years and more. It is, as a system, a combination of 
evils known, exploited, deplored. The entire jail system of the 
whole State and county is iniquitous, and the jails themselves 
are but centres of pollution deftly if uniiitentionally distribated. 
Civic wisdom has thus far failed to find an effective remedy for 
the evils of the jail system and the jails. The more modem and 
alleged improved jail structures scarcely palliate the evils of jail 
imprisonments, and the district penitentiaries which were estab- 
lished half a century ago with good intention only mitigated the 
evil for a time and that more apparently than really. These 
penitentiary hostelries for misdemeanants were always, prac- 
tically convict prisons managed mainly for profit and, now by 
reason of prison labor legislation have become but jails where 
short term prisoners are confined without systematic instruction 
either in labor or letters. 
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EVILS OP THE JAIL SYSTEM. 

The faultiness of the jail system is rooted in causes so apparent 
that it seems surprising that they have not hitherto been better 
recognized; their removal is so simple and easy a matter that it is 
amazing the evil and the fault have been so long endured. 

The causes referred to are, 

First, the association and unrestrained communication of 
prisoners confined in the jails. This pernicious practice is at- 
tributed to 

a. Defective arrangement of jail buildings making it difficult 
to separate the prisoners as they should be during the whole time 
of their confinement in jail. 

b. The prevalent good natured, careless sentiment with sheriffs, 
jailors and others, to the effect that the jail prisoners ought not 
to be crossed but should be indulged in their desire to associate 
and communicate with each other; and 

0. To the common notion that jail prisoners are more tractable 
when they are thus indulged and are more servicable for con- 
venient or supposed economy in performances of routine jail 
duties. 

Secondly. The use of common jails for imprisonment of 
prisoners on final sentence instead of sending the prisoners to the 
penitentiaries where, until recently, they were put at work for 
profit, were subjected to less or more salutary discipline, and 
where actually or possibly their association and communication 
could be somewhat restrained and regulated. This retention of 
penitentiary prisoners in jails is explained by the terms of con- 
tracts between the conntiea and the penitentiaries, which were so 
phrased as to exclude from the penitentiaries prisoners from out- 
side counties sentenced for less than sixty days, and by the 
practice of magistrates of making sentences often fifty-nine days 
or less and so sending prisoners to the jails instead of to the 
penitentiaries. By such means the income of the sheriff, under 
the fee system, was increased, the prisoner and his friends were 
sometimes thus accommodated; and such short sentences to the 
jail served to satisfy a traditional vague estimation of justice or 
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pnntslim^Dt. Latterly, since work for prlsoDera at the peniten- 
daries ie abolished, the magigtrates dis^rover no moral or other 
advantage of penitentiary over jail Imprisonment and by holding 
the prisoners in jail there is Having of expense, viz: the coat of 
transportation to the penitentiaries, and under the sherifTs 
salary eyatem sabstitnted for the fee system in ho many conntiee, 
there is some saving of cost for current support. Naturally the 
contracts of counties with the penitentiaries are allowed to lapse 
withont renewal, so that the number of sentenced prisoners held 
in the jails is ino^ased and increasing, often to overcrowding 
which fact supplies to the jail control plausible excuse and argu- 
ment for allowing free communication amongst them. The pres- 
ence of these sentenced jail prisoners increases the difficulties of 
jail management and, in truth, diverts the jail from its only 
proper use^ namely : for the temporary detention of prisoners mho 
are atcaiting the action of the courts. 

The third cause to be here mentioned is parsimony and indif- 
ference on the part of the county authorities, the jail otQcialn, and 
community as to jail administration. There is not a sufficient 
number of employees to supervise the jail prisoners so as to pre- 
vent improper communication among themselves and with objec- 
tionable acquaintances and visitors. The small expenditure 
required to instruct and occupy the pi-isoners is withheld; and, 
there is, generally indifference to and absence of effort for their 
recovery to logical and provident behavior whether they are 
under sentence or awaiting trial. The public parsimony sliould 
not be attributed to penury, for there is abundance of mc-ans; nor 
to meanneBB, for the public sentiment when aroused, and informed 
on the subject is always most generous in expenditures for char- 
ities and corrections. Xo doiibt, petty partisan considerations 
play their part, one party shifts the onus to another party back 
and forth year by year ; but such partisan practice could not con- 
tinue except for apathy which is the product of ignorance as to 
the real importance of this jail matter; imperfect discernment 
of the influeiK'es that indmv crimes, nescience as to the springs 
of feeling and conduct, and a commonly crass notion abroad 
about moral freedom and consequent desert. The general public 
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mind is averted from the topic of the jaile and is dense as to the 
danger of social infection from these jail r^oeitories and anti- 
social human bacillas. 

SOLUTION OF TQE JAIL PBOBLBU. 

The long sought solution of this perplexing jail problem con- 
sists in the adoption of three pnblic mea«ares whi^ will exert at 
the same time a powerful repressive influence opon the annual 
TOlmne of crime; namely, the isolation of prisooers in common 
' jails; the providing of estabHshments and a BTstematie treatment 
for sentenced misdemeanant offenders; and, aome items of neoes- 
8ai7 legislation. 

The isolation of prisoners in jails may be now promoted and 
nltimately accomplished by reducing their number as it will be 
when aentenced iffisoners are excluded from tlie jails and con- 
fined elsewhere, and by such alterations of existing jails with 
improved new jails when from time to time alterations and new 
constmction are made in a regular procedure. It may be made 
obligatory upon the counties to provide enough of immediate 
supervision. Improved jail management may be effected by the 
influence of local committees of the Prison Association working 
for this end together with the State Commission of Prisons in 
their supervision of jails. The six county penitentiaries already 
in existence if not well enough adapted for present use may be 
made bo with a not large expenditure, and with the addition of 
another — a deportation colony — could all be easily arranged 
in series for the intended purpose. 

THE PENITENTIARIES. 

These penitentiaries were originally established for the very 
purpose of an improved treatment of misdemeanant offenders, 
but were soon diverted to use for imprisoning felons from the 
State and federal courts. These penitentiaries are about to be- 
come great jails devoted to the nsnal jail use only and are felt to 
be burdensome for the counties of ownership to maintain. If, 
for any reason, Kings county penitentiary is to be abandoued, 
the property put to other use, there yet remains at Manhattan 
the penitentiary and workhouse; and even if Manhattan prefers 
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to retain these inBtitatiODfl nnder local control, tbere then re- 
main the iDBtitations at Albany, Syracase, Bocheeter and at 
Bnffalo, which, together with the before-mentioned proposed 
colony, atFord capacity enoagh, and when arranged in Kries, 
woold'be all Knfflcieot establishments to initiate the general 
system. The Byracnse peoiteotiary is now renewed and re- 
mored far enongh from the city of Syracase for nse as the agri- 
cnltoral training school of the series. 

DB8IBABLB LBOISLATION. 

Legislation will be needed to extend and perfect the probation 
act of 1901. The fnnction of probation otBcers shoold be ^- 
tended from their present duty of inrestigation and saperrisioo, 
after arrest, to inrestigations and conveyance of official admoni- 
tions preyiouB to actual arrests, the aim being to avoid arrests In 
the same manner that the probation act now seeks to avoid im- 
prisonment. The court shoold have discretion to allow and 
order compensation to volnntary probation officers whenever the 
Bervices they render properly jostffles compensation. In the 
same spirit and on the same basic principle of the probation and 
parole laws, authority shonld be given to magistrates to impose- 
a probationary test which shall include training treatment 
within and without the confines of the before-named correctional 
establishments, in custody of a supervisory board of officers: 
this without any predetermined limit of time nor too restricted 
statutory conditions of treatments. The final disposal of sneb 
committed probationers — their absolnte discharge on parole, 
shonld be left to the governing authority to be determined 
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State GommissioD of Prisons, forming a new and distinctive de- 
partment of the State prison system. It is, however, yet an 
open question whether the proposed legislation should iuclnde 
giving power to the Commission of Prisons to select and trans- 
fer from the State prisons certain lo-isoners serving auder the 
indeterminate sentence (those of similar grade of cbaractM- to 
misdemeanants) to the new department for better preparatory- 
training. Such a measure would contribute to unify control of 
all prisons except jails; would enable the Superintendent of 
Prisons to make a good classification of all smtenced prisoners; 
afford better facilities for their industrial training, and would 
create a favorable condition of laws and institations for ulti- 
mately obliterating the present distinction between feltmy and 
misdemeanor, a distinction so generally unreasonable, often in- 
jurious, unnecessary for the public protection, and always use- 
less for any purpose other than to maintain the chimera that 
there is somewhere to be found an absolutely just measure of 
punishments to fit such statutory distinctions. It would also 
prove a good stride towards realizing in the laws the full inde- 
terminate sentence principle. 

The State Commission of Prisons, associated with the State 
Compti'oIIer, and their action to be approved by the Governor, 
might be empowered to acquire the penitentiaries and found the 
suggested colony. With any one of the penitentiaries in hand, 
manned, equipped and with an appropriation for maintenance, 
and after the enactment of suitable laws for organizing them, 
the whole would be put into commission by 9, Governor's procla- 
niatiou. The best known measures of legislation to secure non- 
partisan administration to the utmost that is pos^ble under our 
political system seems to be: (a) some plain statutory decJlaratioo 
to this effect and honest application of civil service regulations; 
(b) making it an offence, with a penalty, for any attacks of the 
department to contribute to a partisan fund or to actively en- 
gage in a political canvass; (c) prohibition and penalty as against 
iiny who shall solicit or approach improperly, in view of their 
obligation any attache of this department. Financial legisla- 
tion iimst be had to acquire the proiierty, provide the plant, to 
furnish means for current maintenance and repairs, with better- 
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meotB as required, and to supply an economical incentiTe to 
officers and all concerned promotive of the best efficiency. Some 
of the penitentiary counties are already desirous to sell their 
penitentiary property outright and at a fair valuation; other 
desirable penitentiary property might need to be acquired by 
the State through condemnatory proceedings, or the State could 
lease, making return of rental by State support of priaoners 
now luaiotained at the county expense. 

In whatevw way the State may take over the penitentiarietn 
it is but -an investment, not a waste of public funds, for, if taken 
at a fair value, as would be, the penitentiary property could be 
Bold again for other use, thus realizing the investment which is, 
at present, justified for public welfare. The cost of maintenance 
should be divided between the State at large and each county 
having prisoners under treatment, divided and shared on a plaD 
similar to the practice in Pennsylvania of maintaining the peni- 
tentiaries. Such an arrangement for the support of those mis- 
demeanant convictional establishments would insure, in the 
counties, a local as well as general interest in maintaining public 
order and interest in the culprits, more than when the State, 
by a general levy, should assume the total maintenance expense. 
Moreover, the act should provide for collection and payment to 
the counties participating from prisoners themselves having re- 
sources, from family relatives of prisoners and, possibly, from 
wards of cities and from townships. Under a system of in- 
creasing valuation for taxation, the owner of crime-breeding 
property may be made to pay. There is here certainly an open 
field for distributing and levying the cost of maintaining 
criminals upon the county, township, ward and landlord, con- 
stitnting a just discrimination of taxation, one likely to exert, 
at the same time, a salutary repression on crimes. 

A COLONY FOK I.VCORKIOIBLES. 

An act creaHug this new department of the prison system 
of the State should include full aHthori/,atioQ to locate, procure, 
prepare and openite a oolouy or colonies small or lai^e for ap- 
parently incorrigible and other anti-so<-iaJ siftings from the mass 
of offenders coming under this system. 
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Some magistrates of much intelligence and Infloence are 
known to earnestly desire a better plan and autliority of law for 
disposing of misdemeanants, and, tlironghont the State, magis- 
tratee generally are perplexed witli tbis misdemeanant problesn. 
Man; prominent judges of the higher courts will, it is cosfl- 
dently believed, approve of this plan as an experiment, at least, 
and will, if required, recommend its adoption by the Legialatore. 
The penitentiary counties, aome of them surely, and others of 
them probably, are anxious to dispose of their penitentiaries so 
that several county centres of inflnence can be counted on to 
urge favorable l^islative action. 

ECONOMIC VALUE OF FABOLB. 

Mr, Butler, secretary of the State Board of Charities of In- 
diana, says that, covering a .period of four years and seven 
months to October, 1901, there have been paroled from the two 
prisons of that State 1,310 men; that these paroled prisoners 
earned on parole $272,661.68, of which amount they had saved 
in hand {48,063,71. Economy is further shown by the opera- 
tion of the indeterminate sentence with parole plan at the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira the first twenty years. A 
comparison of saving of time in prison for 5,120 prisoners 
paroled, compared with what must have been had the prison- 
ers been under a determinate sentence, taking the ntinimum of 
sentences to the State prisons for the similar oSence as . the 
basis of comparison, shows 10,112 years of imprisonment saved, - 
and a saving of maintenance coat of {1,395,456. If there should 
be computed and added to this monetary saving the earnings of 
the paroled prisoners while on parole, calculated on the Indiana 
experience of earnings, then a total economical benefit is shown 
of 12,862,683. And if compared with Mr. Eugene Smith's esti- 
mate of the public cost of criminals at large the amount of 
economic advantage reaches an enormous figure. In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that the average time imprisoned 
of these 5,120 paroled felons is less than two years for 62 6-10 
per cent., and for 86 4-10 per cent, less than three years. 

It will be observed that while the proposed change of treat- 
ment of misdemeanants extends to them every advantage and 
encouragement, and excludes retributive punishment, it is also 
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an effectiTe protective measure. It is intended that when the 
public necessity demands reclusion of misdemeanant offenders, 
and they are actually in custody, they shall be fitted by training 
and placing, for earning and good behaTior as the conditions of 
their release. There must appear, for release, some good prob- 
ability that they are thus fitted and adjusted, and little or no 
probability that if released they will appear again as offenders. 

AIBANY COUNTY JAIL, AUANT, K. Y. 

This old jail should be razed to the ground and a new one 
supplied without delay. It consists of a small block or group 
of ordinary penitentiary cells opening into a corridor on either 
side of the block, and of a few rooms for women or witnesses 
adjoining the residence or offices. There are no suitable facili- 
ties for classification or separation of inmates from free com- 
munication with each other, no adequate ventilation of the 
cells. Probably the jail managers are doing as well as they 
can do in this matter of order and cleanliness, but there re- 
mains much to be desired in these respects. The prisoners 
have enough to eat, are kept in safe custody and are as com- 
fortable as could well be required for such a claas of offenders 
in temporary jail confinement in each a jail. Twenty-six prison- 
ers were there all told, and of these twenty-three were court 
prisoners and only three served sentence. Prisoners sentenced 
for misdemeanors at Albany usually Are committed to the peni- 
tentiary. One of the prisoners was under sentence of ten 
months,- he was in service as a hall boss, the others were for 
terms less than thirty days. The greatest number of prisoners 
at any time dinring the year is said to be flf ty-flve. 

There is no school, no r^nlar employment. Religions ser" 
vices of a sort are maintained under charge of the City Mis- 
«ionary and Tract Society, Here, as at- Rochester, it is under 
consideration to abandon the jail by removing jail prisoners 
to the connty penitentiary. It is freely admitted by the ofBcials 
I met that a new jail is needed, and here as at Troy is a suit- 
able field for effort on the part of the Prison Association's 
connty committee. The location of the present jail is con- 
venient to the court house, and the lot is large enough for a 
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good modern jail bo constructed and claeeifled of apai-tments 
as to enable the avoidance of corrupting communications 
among the jail prisoners, snch as commonly prevalent and per- 
haps quite unavoidable in thia jail and in others so faulty of 
construction. A model jail at tbe capital of the State of New 
York would naturally be copied and so improve jaila through- 
out the Htate as from time to time improvements are made in 
other county jails and new jails are provided. 
Inspected June 27, 1902. 

Z. R. Brock WAY. 



AXBAUT COUSTY PENITENTIAET. 

During the forties a movement was rife to relieve the evils of 
idleness in jail conflnemeut of sentenced misdemeanant prison- 
ers by their systematic employment under good discipline. Dis- 
trict penitentiaries were provided, owned by the county where 
jail prisoners from the several counties were imprisoned on 
contract and payment by the county of their conviction for 
ward and penitentiary care. 

The Albany penitentiary was the first of this class of prisons, 
and at the time of my first knowledge of it not far from the 
}'ear 1850, contained some hundreds of misdemeanant prisoners, 
afterwards increased by a large number of Federal prisoners re- 
ceived from the United States courts sitting in many of the 
States and Territories. This penitentiary scheme was inspired, 
guided and developed largely by Amos Pilsbury, the first snper- 
iotendent of the Albany prison, and for years its able and 
admirable executive manager. I^ter his son, Louis Pilsbury, 
succeeded him as superintendent of this penitentiary, continu- 
ing the spirit and methods of the elder Pilsbury's management 
until he himself was selected for the first Superintendent of 
State Prisons of New York, nnder the amended constitntion 
that substituted a superintendent appointed by the Governor 
and Senate in place of the board of directors elected by the suf- 
frages of the people at a general election. The central aim of 
the Pilsburys was pecuniary profit to the proprietor counfy, 
but with due regard, according to the sentiment of the times 
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tben, for the welfare of tlie prisonerB. Tbe profitableness of 
the Albany County Penitentiary under the management of 
A.mos PiUbury gave it great celebrity and lead to establiBhing 
others until, if we include the penitentiary of the city and 
connty of New York, there were and are in this State six such 
prisons. Other States followed, notably Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. At the period of growth of this misdemeanant 
penitentiary system in New York, and in other States there 
was no obstacle through opposition to prison labor, such as is 
now prevalent everywhere. The contract system was generally 
adopted, and by the profitable results to the State from the 
labor of prisoners, made so to a great extent by the manage- 
ment of the Pileburys and the example of these county or dis- 
trict prisons, the American prison system became famed far 
and wide both at home and abroad. There remains but the 
skeleton of that penitentiary system; it has to all intents and 
purposes collaimed. The county penitentiary establishments 
at Albany and Rochester and the others in the State are no 
longer pecuniarily profitable, but a more or less burdensome 
public charge. Then they were managed without regard to 
political partisan advantage. Now, the county penitentiaries 
are but the buffet of partisanship. The prisoners then sent 
from surrounding counties and thus taken out of the jails, are 
now confined in the jails again. The prison treatment of mis- 
demeanants in the State of New York has depreciated, turned 
backwards to the conditions and standards of half a cen- 
tury ago. 

While the- capacity of this Albany penitentiary is for 600 
prisoners, there were in confinement on the day of my visit only 
192, of which number only 45 were committed from the home 
county. Eleven of the prisoners are women and five of them 
Federal prisoners. Already the annual deficit of income for 
support is from |2O,U0O to 930,000, varying according to the 
number of outside prisoners from other counties where board 
and care is paid for at |2.25 per week, and such county con- 
trarts are not often renewed now when they expire. It is 
therefore quite evident that Albany connty will not maintain 
the penitentiary for Albany county prisoners alone, and that 
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tbe institution will be abaadoned as a coant; penitentiar; 
-when all or more of outside counties discontinue its use for 
their priBoners. Indeed, by an act (chapter 127) of the laws of 
this year (1902), enacted by the last Legislature the commis- 
sioners of the penitentiary are not only empowered to redoee 
salaries and expenses and to turn over the «stabliBbment to 
the sheriff of the county, but also " to discontinue and close the 
penitentiary and abandon its use as a prison, and to sell the 
same and all the lands and appurtenances connected therewith." 

The sentences under which the prisoners are confined are 
from 30 days to a year and a fine; the average term is between 
four and five months. Of the 1,117 prisoners received during 
1901, 438 were under 30 years of age, 547 between 30 and 50. 
and 132 over 50 years old. Manual training and a school of let- 
ters could easily and usefully be organised to embrace train- 
ing for all or nearly all the prisoners, and would be specially 
serviceable for training of the 438 prisoners received and the 
72 now present there under 30 years of age. If, as is averred, 
even an hour a week of manual training is useful for pupils of 
the public high schools, giving 120 hours in the three years' 
course, then for the shortest term prisoners, now held in idle- 
ness, four hours a day for the 30 days of their term would give 
an equal amount of manual training and be also useful and still 
more serviceable for the prisoners held under longer sentences. 
So, too, a school of letters could be made of much service by 
way of imparting information, but more by awakening a desire 
to know and to do. 

The situation here at Albany penitentiary is most favorable 
for the State to acquire the institution and try the experiment 
of treating for a rational reformation and rehabilitation, mis- 
demeanant offenders to be committed undtr the indeterminate 
sentence through authority conferred through an extension of 
that system of sentence to misdemeanants. There is a librajry 
of some 3,000 volumes, newspapers are excluded. Two chap- 
lains, a Catholic and a Protestant, under a salary of $250 each 
per annum, conduct religious services on Sundays; it is said the 
prisoners generally attend such services; but as above indi- 
cated, there is no educative or training system. The Albany 
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penitentiary is but a large commoa jail for sentenced prisoners. 
It is in sanitary condition; the diet, clothing and discipline of 
the prisoners are suitable; all the details of institutional ad- 
ministration are commendably conducted, but on the low plane 
of current common jail management. 

Inspected June 27 and 28, 1902. 

Z. B. Broceway. 



BROOID; COUXTT JAU at BUrOHAlETON, IT. T. 

This jail and sheriff's residence in quite new, having been 
erected about 1895. The exterior of the building is of sandstone 
and is handsome. The outward appearance of the residence por- 
tion would grace any street in the residential district of our best 
interior cities. The jail building proper is insufficiently lighted, 
the architect having apparently sacrificed light for the jail apart- 
ments to the benefit of outside architectural appearance. The 
interior of the jail is built of iron and (alleged) steel bars. It 
is well arranged for classifying jail inmates, there being several 
compartments completely isolated from each other as relates to 
the possible communication of prisoners from one compartment 
to another. It is with much reason, claimed for this jail, that 
it is the best of its proportions or size in the >^tate. However, 
there have been three instances of escape of prisoners when alto- 
gether nine escaped, four of whom were recaptured. The num- 
ber of cells is fifty, divided into compartments as above stated. 
The cells, corridors, indeed the whole [H^mises were in excellent 
order as to cleanliness and other sanitary conditions with the 
exception that there is insufficient sunlight admitted by windows. 
There were forty-four prisoners, of which number eighteen were 
under sentence, and twenty-six awaiting some court process. The 
court prisoners are allowed to associate, as were also such of 
the sentenced prisoners as were not at work, breaking stone in 
a shed two blocks away from the jails. Those not at work were 
variously accounted for, two of them having refused to work 
at stoned breaking were locked in their ordinary cells and fed 
on restricted diet. 
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The sentences range from three or five days to six monthe, 
bat moetiy the sentence in 59 daj-B, one day within the term 
that would oblige their transfer to the Albany County Peniten- 
tiary according to contract, a policy adopted for economy and 
Intentionally or incidentally it benefits the ftheriff, the income 
of whose office is as yet dependent on fees. Bat the salary 
system is to take the place of fees with the election of the next 
sheriff. Moreover as the recorder of the city, E. Mack Smith, 
rightly declares, there is no public benefit now possible to be 
derived by sending prisoners to the Albany County Tenitentiary 
since the prisoners there are unemployed, and there are In 
operation in Albany no educational or reformative agencies be- 
yond those of the jail at home. 

There is provided here a jail chaplain, a country clergyman, 
who for f2 a Sunday, holds religious services, optional with 
the prisoners to attend, and actually the attendance is very ir- 
regular. There is an apparently well-used library of say 100 
volumes, and newspapers are freely admitted. Of the prisoners 
but two were women and very few young men. The prisoners 
generally were of the rural, dissolute, middle-aged loafer class 
in appearance, more worthless than wickedly or dangerously 
criminal. Recorder Smith says that he avoids committing youths 
to jail when it is possible to properly avoid it, and acknowledged 
his perplexity about their proper disposal. He cordially ap- 
proves some plan of treating misdemeanant offenders more 
thoroughly than can now be done under present laws and with 
the present institutions organized, managed and controlled as 
they are, and would favor an application of the indeterminate 
sentence principle to these offenders. 

The breaking of stone at Binghamton jail is not a profitable 
plan. The county pays (ifty cents a load for stone, which in 
hauled in by farmers and others and is of very poor quality, and 
allows the city and towns to take the broken stone for roads 
without price or pay. It is doubtful too if the city and towns do, 
in the long run, get good macadamized roads in this way as 
cheaply as they could by the purchase of good atone well as- 
sorted directly from the quarries and breakers. The outlay for 
two guards with extra food indulgences and for shed rent and 
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tooU, togpther with tlip fifty cents a load for the disiutegrating 
stone, is Relieved to be a larger ontlaj per yard for stone than 
could be purchased elsewhere. Here, as elsewhere, the impres- 
BJon was made upon the inspector that it is of great importance 
that sentenced misdemeanant prisoners shall be treated else- 
where than in county jails, which should only be used for the 
detention of prisoners awaiting trial. 
Inspected June 2fi, ]iM»2. 

Z. B. Brockway. 



CHEWTHO COUNTY JAIL. 

The structure was erected in 1872 and has cost the county 
for the buildings and improvements since made, the lining of 
cells with iron, together with five thousand dollars (|5,000) for 
the site, |70,276.16. The amount includes the sheriff's resi- 
dence, a large and commodious edifice, with outbuildings, such 
as baru, morgue, etc. As a whole, for a county jail establish- 
ment of the kind, it is a good structure, but is, as are all jails 
bnilt at the date named, faulty of plan, and it is now inadequate 
to the accommodation of the number of prisoners usually con- 
fined; that is to say, there is an insufficient number of cells 
insufficiently lighted and ventilated with no possibility — as 
they are constructed and located — of keeping the prisoners 
sepiirately lodged and separately- confined, so as to avoid the 
corruption of indiscriminate association during the day. The 
premises were found to be in perfect order as to cleanliness and 
repair. By the efficient care of the jailor there were no offensive 
odors discernible, such as commonly exist in ordinary jails of 
this kind. 

The food supplied the prisoners is of good quality and suf- 
ficient in quality, being also well prepared and served. 

The total of prisoners numbered thirty-two, of which number 
twenty were under sentence varying from five days to six 
months. The sentenced prisoners were well employed breaking 
stone and in domestic work. Of the thirty-two prisoners, three 
were women, all associated in a large but single apartment. 
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One was a lad of sixteen years, who, the jailor said, was most 
exemplary in behavior and language; it is pleasing to know 
that this lad was discharged from imprisonment on the day of 
my visitation. Piye of the prisoners are Chinamen, held nnder 
federal authority awaiting trial for violating the immigration 
laws. 

Until the enactment of the inhibitive prison labor law, 1897 
or 1898, this county sent prisoners to the Monroe county peni- 
tentiary, and it is estimated that if such practice were now in 
vogue twelve of the twenty prisoners now in jail woald have 
been sent to that penitentiary instead. The change of law in 
1900, by which the sheriff's office was made a salaried office 
instead of compensation by fees, seems not to be the direct dis- 
cernible canse of the reduced number of prisoners in jail. It 
was not, however, practicable to go very thoroughly into that 
matter. My impression is that, speaking generally, the sheriff 
salary system, in place of the old fee system, will operate to 
diminish considerably the total of jail prisoners throughout the 
State below what it would be under the fee system. The ap- 
pearance of prisoners in the " pit " and at work and on the 
corridors, was that of orderly, well-behaved men, and those 
breaking stone were as indnstrions, gniet and well in hand by 
the overseer as are prisoners confined and worked in our great 
State penitentiaries. The punishments used are deprivation of 
food and the dark cell. Religious services are maintained on 
Sunday by the Rescue Mission here in town, and consist of sing- 
ing and an exhortation, etc., as is usual with such religious 
workers. There were none or few books to occupy the prison- 
ers at early eveniug and on Sundays,. but it is doubtful if they 
would improve them if supplied. As a rule, they lack tbe educa- 
tion that enables one to read j:«adily and with interest, lack the 
infinence of reading habit and of taste for books. The small 
number of prisoners and differing character and conditions of 
detention render it very difficult to institute in such a small 
jail any system of education or, indeed, any systematic rational 
effort for reformation. While somewhat more might be done in 
this direction, it is not to be expected that the sheriff and jailors 
can do much more than is already done in the jail at this time. 
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The cost of supporting the prisoners is .9573 per week per 
capita, but this amount does not include items of attendance and 
supplies, which accounts, as kept here, embrace similar expendi- 
tures for the other county officers, etc. There is no economy 
in working at breaking stone as it is here done. The stone used 
on the streets of the eit.v, as prepared in the jail yard by the 
prisoners, costs the city more than crushed stone of better 
quality, and is better screened, would cost purchased directly 
from crashers run by free labor. 

There have been no epidemics or diseases of prisoners, and 
only two deaths, which were from delirium tremens, and of 
prisoners past recovery when they were committed to the jail. 

Obemung county jail' is in good condition and well managed. 
But, SM previously remarked, is wrong of construction, inade- 
qnate <a accommodations, possesses these faults in common with 
the jails throughout the State and counti^ generally, and to- 
gether with them is created and carried on the principle of 
current treatment widely opea to criticism. 

Inspected May 21, 1902. 

Z. R. B&OCEWA.Y. 



MOimOE COUmY PEHrCEirTIASY, BOCHESTEB, N. Y. 
The examination of this county prison shows the very beat ot 
institutionary administration. The main buildings, the out- 
buildings, every apartment, and also the grounds were all in 
good order, good repair, and models of cleanliness. The prison- 
ers were well clothed in their prison uniform, evidently well 
nourished and bathed and were in appearance under excellent 
disciplinary control. They were quiet, appeared contented, 
showed no indications of an arbitrary or irritating governance. 
The penitentiary, not then completed, was opened for the recep- 
tion of prisoners in 1854; after completion of buildings accord- 
ing to the original plan, and within a few years past, additional 
cells were constructed, so that there are now separate cells 
for 500 prisoners. Owing, mainly to the withdrawal of prisoners 
formerly sent to this penitentiary from surrounding counties, a 
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withfirawal, indnced by the prieoD labor constitntional amend- 
ment, aod tbe act of 1896, the number of pfiaoners confined in 
this priHOD is reduced to 127, of which number 18 are women. 
The only employment aside from prison duties work is farm 
worli, which at the dale of inspection engafied only thirty-five 
of the prisoners. The prisoners are under sentences varying 
fi-oni ten days to one year, the average of sentences being 4 2-5 
months. At the hour of the day on which my inspection waa 
made, 11 o'clock a. m., the prison duties' work was completed 
and the prisoners were idle, except that some were gathered in 
what were formerly work-shop apartments and were occnpied, 
under guard, reading or apparently reading from hooks. The 
prison library is said to be replenished every two yeaiii. News- 
papers are admitted, but there is no school or systematic eflfort 
to educate the prisoners. It has been demonstrated elsewhere 
that important educational results can be had with misdemean- 
ant prisoners under such an average term of sentence as that of 
the prisoners in this penitentiary. Sixty-eight of the prisoners 
were under thirty years of age. If the Board of Supervisors 
could be induced to pay for the services of but one school teacher 
much good would be accomplished by educational effort in tliis 
pi-ison. The extremest disciplinary measure used is the dark 
cell with restricted diet, but one prisoner was under such treat- 
ment on the day of my visit. 

The deputy superintendent (the 'superintendent was absent) 
seemed apprehensive of evil effects from the contemplated bring- 
ing to the penitentiary of the jail prisoners of the county, a 
matter referred to in my report on the Monroe County Jail. The 
Ktate should take over this penitentiary with the other county 
penitentiaries of the commonwealth and provide thus, in con- 
nection with the improved so-calied indeterminate sentence 
system, facilities for classification of prisoners and such peni- 
tentiary treatment of those sentenced as would more effectively 
prevent crimes and development of misdemeanants into habitual 
criminals. 

. The arrauRement of this penitentiary plant is such as to enable 
quite inexi)eusive supervision. Only one guard is required on 
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the walls and a small uumber of guards and assistants can 
sufflck'Dtly guard and supemse the whole of the enclosure and 
appointments. 
Inspected Jane €, 1902. 

Z. H. Bbockway. 



HONBOE C0TTNT7 JAIL, BOCHESIEB, N. Y. 
This jail in a large comparatively new strnctare, possesses 
facilities for classification, but not (or complete separation of 
prisoners. The apartments visited were, some of them, indeed 
most of them, untidy, for which condition there is possibly 
some excuse because the jailor was absent that day and it was 
" Visiting Day." Under the act of the Legislature (1902) it is 
ordered that this jail shall be abandoned and the prisoners re- 
moved to the penitentiary buildings for a county jail. The 
matter of compliance or non-compliance with the act of the 
State I^iegislature is under advisement by the board of county 
supervisors, not yet determined. I am of the opinion that a 
removal of the jail to the penitentiary is unwise, even if it is 
apparently and temporarily economical of expenditures. Such 
a policy will be injurious to and probably destructive of the 
good the penitentiary may do. Prisoners awaiting trial and 
those under sentence should not be confined in the same prison 
establishment, and cannot be subjected to the same kind of 
control and management. All sentenced prisoners should be 
taken to Ibe penitentiary, but the jail should be retained and 
used for jail purposes proper. Tbc prisoners in this jail as 
in other jails were allowed indiscriminate association and ap- 
parently no thought is given to the damage arising from it^ No 
attempt is made to rescne susceptible prisoners from their 
criminousness and to prevent the increase of individual centers 
of evil influence when they -shall be discharged. These jail 
germinal culture fields of crime must be suppressed. 
Inspected May 2ft, 1902. 

Z. R. Brockwav. 
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OHTAAio comrrY jail. 

The jail was built seven years ago, and a stone shed 50 by 
100 feet was built during the past year. Tbere is also a 
dining-room. The total cost is Baid to be about fl5,000, not 
including the cost of the atone sbed — .the building for employ- 
ment of prisoners at breaking stone. There is at present a 
cheerful and suitable apartment over the cell house, used as a 
chapel, but it is intended to build up into this apartment and 
BO absorb it, an additional tier or floor of cells. The interior 
of the jail proper is of iron and steel. The jail as a secure 
place of confinement for criminals is in nuiny respects well 
controled, but lacks facilities for good separation from btU 
commnnicationB of the jail prisoners. This jail plan makes it 
possible, with careful administration, to maintain separation 
of prisoners from bodily contact with each other, but not from 
evil mental contact. The heating and ventilation are well 
enough for such a jail, and there are perhaps sufficient bathing 
facilities. The jail management was apparently in good hands, 
yet some improrement could be made in good order of apart- 
ments, bedding, beds and furniture. The jail contains 32 cells 
and three large rooms, besides the chapel, dining-room and 
stone shed before mentioned. There were on the day of my visit 
26 prisoners, all males. Of the 26, 17 were committed onder Bm- 
tence from 10 to 60 days each. One was an Indian lad 11 years 
old only, arrested for burglary and found armed with pistols. 
The lad was, properly, quite separated from the other prisoners 
who on each floor were, as usual in jails, allowed to assemble 
in the " pit " of their fiat. This county of Outario now cares 
for all the misdemeanor prisoners, havii^ discontinued sending 
prisoners to the Monroe County Penitentiary. 

BeligiouB services are conducted every alternate Sunday by 
the Salvation Army, the Rescue Mission's people, and by women 
of the Christian Temperance Union. Attendance on religious 
services is optional with the prisoners, and about two-thirds 
voluntarily attend. There are no books, and no educational 
effort is made; perhaps could scarcely be made by the sherifi 
and jailor with such very limited expenditure as the board of 
supervisors have as yet allowed to be made for all purposes. 
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The ponisbments coneiet of tbe dark cell with reduced diet. 
The kitchen ie well arranged and scrupulously neat. The food 
1b good and ample in quantity. 

The sheriff is at present compensated by tbe old and nanal 
fee system, bnt by an act already passed the salary system will 
be eabetituted with the be^nning of 1904. 

It is probable that in the winter season the jail will be of 
inBafflcient accommodation at times, otherwise Ontario count; 
seems well provided as to its jail. Some scheme for the con- 
sideration and care of prisoners sentenced to jails should, by 
tbe State, boob be ordered. 

Inspected May 30, 1902. 

Z. R. Bbooewat. 



B£HS8ELA£K COVBTT JAIL AT TBOT. H. T. 

The Troy jail is an ancient stractnre, boilt as early as 1826; 
Its cells are rooms intended to receire a number of occupants 
each, the partitions dividing these cells or rooms from each 
other ate of wood, and are, the jailor said, infested with bugs. 
The interior of the jail is inflammable, a tinder-box, without 
adequate fire protection or BufBcient means of exit in case of a 
conflagration. It is impossible to exterminate tbe insects from 
the wooden partitions, and every care is exercised to avoid dam- 
age and caBoaltieB by accident of flre. The jail premises, out- 
side and witbin, show thoughtful painstaking attention as to 
repairs and general sanitary condition. 

Tbe investment made in tbe establishment is about $60,000. 
The number of prisoners on the day of this inspection was forty- 
three; sixteen of them " court prisoners " and twenty-seven un- 
der sentfflice; seven were women; there were no children, none 
or few youths; they are adults of a municipal " bummer " class. 
Tbe sentences of the sentenced prisoners run from five days to 
aiz months; most of them were serving very short sentences. 

There Is no regular employment for them; no school work or 
effort; no library, but some books and tbe daily newspapers are 
admitted and distributed. Religious services on Sundays are 
maintained under charge of the churches of the city. Some re- 
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ligious person, denominated jail chaplain, attends occasionally, 
and benevolent women visit the prisoners to " do them good." 

Two prisoners escaped from the jail recently, and previonaly, 
not long ago, two others made their escape. 

The food snpplied is served bnt twice a day, the afternoon 
meal at about three o'clock. I believe the food is good and anf- 
flcient. It ts rather sarprising that the county of Beasselaer, 
with its city of 122,000 inhabitants, wealthy, cultured and be- 
nevolent, should m long allow this jail to remain; it is surprising 
that a new improved jail hag not been already provided. The 
sheriff says that if the question of building a new and suitable 
jail should be submitted to a popular vote, no doubt a majority 
would favor it. There is some difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of location for a new jail, but this is a matter which could 
probably be easily arranged. At any rate, the need of a new 
jail is imperative. ' " ':i ' ■ ■ ' " .' ■ .' 

Inspected June 27, 1902. 

Z. B. Beockway. 



SCHUTLEB COTTNTY JAIL, WATKIKS, K. Y. 
This jail ia a lean-to structure attached to the rear of tbe 
sheriff's residence, built of field or rough quarry stone with an 
outside veneering course or two of bricks. The eight cells for 
men are of similar material, and are at present more or less 
insecure for custody of important prisoners. Two men escaped 
some weeks ago by digging through the outer wall, against which 
their cell abutted. The cells are vaults, unventilated except as 
air may enter through the interstices between the flat crossed 
bars of the cell doors. Repairs are in process, such as cementing 
the corridor and cell floors with the view to flushing them readily 
with wHter for cleansing. The front wall is to be covered 
with ir<m or steel plates as the rear wall is already covered; 
good and suitable batlitiibs have been recently put in place. 
The jail is heated with s^team pi]tes and lighted by gas. In the 
upper story there are four Rtniare rooms for ]>ri8oners, a batli- 
rooni, etc., and one room for the turnkey to occupy. The donra 
to these rooms are cheap panelled wooden doors. One of these 
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doors was damaged, the lower panels burst through and hanging. 
The jailor said it was done by a "lady" who was in a passion 
and kicked a hole through the door. The appearance of all the 
apartments of the jail was untidy, but this may be partly due to 
the repairs being made and to the fact that there were no prison- 
ers therein. The number of prisoners sometimes confined in this 
jail ranges from none to seventeen. Some sentenced prisoners, 
misdemeanants, from Schuyler county, are still sent to the Mou- 
poe County Penitentiary at Rochester. The jailor said there are 
at present only three at Rochester. 

The present sheriff's compensation is by fees, but the next 
sheriff must serve under the salary system. It is, however, 
intimated that the change of system will be of no good effect nor 
result in any saving of expense to the county. It is the opinion 
of your inspector that the change from fees to salary for sheriffs, 
when adopted throughout the State, will facilitate the plan of 
State conduct of all jails and prisons, a measure necessary to 
any good systematic management of imprisonment for better pre- 
vention of crime. 

Schuyler county needs a new jail of improved plans, enabling 
complete separation of prisoners from each other, but there is 
no prospect that the supervisors will move in the matter. This 
is evident from the efforts to put the present jail in as good 
condition as possible and evident also by the public willingneaa 
to he taxed for such a purpose. 

Inspected May 26, 1902. 

Z. R. BUOCKWAV. 



TATES COUNTY JAIL. 
The jail was built more than forty years ago; tlie jailor's resi- 
dence is good enough, but the jail itself is bad. It is of stone 
and concrete materials, unsafe for custody, without ventilation 
In winter, and the general condition of corridors and cells de- 
cidedly mussy. A nfew jail should be provided, but there is 
small prospect that anything will be done about it by the Board 
of Supervisors of the county. At the date of my visit there 
were only two prisoners in jail, and I afterwards ascertained 
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that there was only one prisoaer at the Rochester (lionroc 
county) penitentiary sent from Yates county. Of the two iwia- 
oners in jail, one a man of forty years of age or so was awaiting 
trial, haviiig heen arrested while asleep heating his way on a 
railway train. In appearance this man was a roving " confi- 
dence man," possibly a discharged convict from some prison. 
The other prisoner was a Penn Yan lad, twenty years old. He 
was under sentence for intoxication, and said he had be^n pre- 
viously in jail on a similar charge. The two were in undis- 
tarhed, unsupervised, free communication, sitting at a table in 
the jail corridor engaged with a pack of cards. Whatever of 
criminal knowledge the older prisoner possessed would naturally 
and immediately be communicated to the rural younger village 
loafer. The young man rather regretfully said, in answer to 
my inquiries, that he had not been in the State Industrial School 
OF at the Elmlra Beformatory, and had to commend himself, in 
the presence of his older jail companion, by boastfully volun- 
teering the information that be had been in jail before this. 
The young man was, on the day of my visit, and probably every 
day of his stay in jail, attending under instruction in the county 
jail State school of crime. This single instance is not of small 
importance, because when he is turned out into the community 
again he is sure to become a center of criminal culture for others 
and they in turn for still others, the criminous indnence pro- 
gressing geometrically. But the instance of jail association is of 
vast importance, because it is typical of the folly and damage 
of the jail system generally. The sheriff says that the average of 
jail prisoners is, say six, and the largest number at any time 
during the sheriff's administration on the salary compensation 
plan is seventeen. The sheriff was a few miles out of town. 
He is a fruit grower; comes to the county seat and jail once or 
twice a week "to see how things are going." His salary is 
f 1,000 a year, with an allowance for jailor, fSOO, and for a domes- 
tic (the jailor's wife), f 100. 

Under the former fee system, there were in jail and at Roches- 
ter from twenty-five to fifty persons, the sheriff said. 

Yates county should build a new jail on the Akron or separate 
plan, and the jail should be better administered. Twenty-five 
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thoiieaiid dollars ($25,000) or bo wonld be ButQcient expenditure 
to provide a enitable jail, and, at this point, prcTent further 
edncation in crime of the jail prisoners here confined from time 
to time. 

Inspected June 24, 1902. 

Z. B. Bbockway. 



STATE INSTTSTBIAL SCHOOL, £OCH£ST£B. 
Secretary Barrows, together witli the undersigned, visited the 
State InduBtrial School on Tuesday forenoon. May 27th, and on 
Wednesday forenoon I returned there without Secretary Bar- 
rows, for some further inquiries. The cause of our inquiries was 
not so much in the direction of details of domestic management — 
institutional housekeeping — as to the matter of real nsef ulness 
of this as a good type of such institutions for treating juvenile 
offenders. It may be safely assumed, and our observation of 
conditions as we passed through the grounds and through some 
of the buildings of this juvenile reformatory, confirms the as- 
sumption, that with a board of fifteen managers assigned, as 
divided, into nine committees each, of four or five members, with 
the 130 individuals employed in various capacities under direc- 
tion of the experienced and capable superintendent, with the 
supervision of the State Board of Charities, and of the Charities 
Aid Association, together with the frequent critical inspections 
of the agent of the department of the State Comptroller, the 
internal institutional afCuirs are quite sufficiently supervised or 
inspected and are in altogether eatisfactory condition. But my 
own familiarity with the organization and practical operation 
of reformatories, and knowledge of the difiiculties of accomplish- 
ing the reformation of offenders through the mechanism and 
management of reforming institutions, and knowledge, too, of 
lis considerable nnmber of boys having served in Bucb juvenile 
reformatories discharged, grown to adults, and now peopling 
prisons of one kind or another, led me to devote my inquiries 
mainly to the question of practical utility. 

Now, on examining the last annual report of the managers 
and other officers, made to the State Legislature (report of 1901), 
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which eontaJDs a very full descriptiOD of the premises there, I 
find there is scarcely required, in addition to the report men- 
tioned, any special communication about the methods and prob- 
able usefulness of the institution itself. The report of the officers 
(IJIOl) is, it seems, a severe arraignment. The managers say: 

" Under the present provisions of the criminal code, children 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, and for felonies, chil- 
dren who are under twelve, may l>e committed to this institu- 
tion. • • • The penal or criminal codes now authorize commit- 
ments of all the grades of crimes and ofTences, from that of being 
truant, or an innocent orphan with improper guardianship np 
to the crime of rape, arson and highway robbery. • • • The 
State thus with a legal drag net, gathers together hundreds of 
children, those herc^ditarily criminal and habitually criminal, the 
drunlien and debauched, thieves and prostitutes j and those to- 
gether with the unfortunate, the innocent, and those of yeus 
80 few as to barely render them competent, technically under 
the law, to commit a crime, are gathered in masses within the 
walls of the same institution." 

The managers complain that no provision of law has been 
made compelling the sepai-ation and classification of the offend- 
ers; that among the errors of well-meaning individuals and or- 
ganizations in the name of philanthropy and by legislatures 
providing for the training of these classes, the evil influence 
upon society has been far reaching and destructive; and that 
" moral contagion is recklessly spread by the Btate, carrying 
along with it its necessary accompaniment of physical disease 
and death. The corruption of morals has been ordained by legis- 
lation," 

The foregoing characterization is specially applicable, the 
managers say, to this institution in the earlier years of its history 
and they properly take to the more recent management some 
commendation for efforts to improve the deplorable conditions 
and for what of improvement has been actually accomplished. 
But the present doubtful utility of this and similar institutions 
of which this State Industrial School at Rochester is one of the 
best is emphasized by the following quotations from this same 
annual report; 
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" Kotwithetanding changes and improvements in methods of 
training, the evils entailed by old prison traditions extending 
back to 1847, and the limitations imposed hy physical sarroond- 
ings, prerenting the separation and classification of inmates, are 
prodnctWe now of evils so great as to nentralize and to defeat, 
to a considerable extent, the efforts of the management. And 
that there yet remain inHntmces opn-ating upon the inmates 
" from nnfortanate enforced associations, which to a cexiain 
extent * * • mast affect the iiveB of all." The superintendent 
in bis own report, echoing the plaint of the mani^^rs, says: 
" Under such conditions it will be readily apparmt, evm to those 
who have given the subject no thought, that there mnst neces- 
sarily be more or kfls contamination." Also, complaint is made 
of the State policy toward this institution within the year of the 
report that " it iias been practically impossible to find suitable 
clothing in wlucb to dress new boys," and " as a matter of fact 
during the pastyear boyv have be^n dreased in all sorts of non- 
descript apparel " • • a grievous wrong • * " and a very serious 
and important matter affecting the self-respect of the boys." 
" That because of the uncertainty in the matter of salaries and of 
permanency of position there has been unrest and genei-ul retro- 
gression all through the institution," etc. " That the policy of 
the State in this and many other directions has dwarfed the 
legitimate work of this great State industrial scheme." 

It cannot lessen the force of the criticism upon such juvenile 
reformatories that the foregoing citations from the report of 
1901 are of facts adduced as argument for removal of the whole 
institution to a thousand acre tract in the open and a radical 
change of system. It is commendable that the managers are 
alive to the evils that exist and seek a remedy therefor, and 
they are no doubt qmte corrtjct in the opinion that at the basis 
of any useful reform in such institutions is the principle of better 
classification. But, classification alone will not fully accomplish 
what is demanded to staunch this source of criminal culture, 
much more and more thorough scientific reformative work must 
be done with the juvenile inmates and it is by no means assured 
that the remedy proposed — removal to the open — will accom- 
plish all that is hoped for from it. My observations of open 
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juv^iile reformatories elsewhere reveai the same and other glar- 
ing faults, if not in the same degree of evil effect, and it is still 
a question whether, on the whole, the open system is the best 
system for the class of juvenile offenders, which for the public 
safety, most need to be reformed. Faults of admintstratioD, to- 
gether with concessions to unwise demands of " well-meaning 
individuals and ot^auizations in the name of philanthropy " will 
prove as destructive under the open as it is demonstrated they 
are hurtful under the present housed system. 

The administrative defects may be summed up in the one 
word, superflcialism, and it is quite possible that the managers 
and oflScers of such institutions are not really responsible for 
it. Inhibitive " physical surroundings," a too restrictive State 
policy, and meddlesome representatives of a false sentiment 
necessitate, perhaps, adoption by the management of both 
theory and practice, which are in fact subversive of true aim 
and claim. If it is assnmable that the lads committed are of 
such character that they cannot properly be treated on pro- 
bation at lai^e nnder supervision, then any theory of education 
that fails to correct their fault, and such fragmentary manaal 
and trades training as unfits them for tbe work they will on 
their discharge be obliged to do, or fails to fully fit them for 
their natural special occupation is wrong. The premature re- 
lease of such superficially trained inmates inflicts an injury 
upon the community, the relatives and the inmates which is 
indeed far-reaching and destructive. The injury is the same 
whether the defective training and premature release is re- 
sponsive to an inconsiderate demand of outside " influence " 
brought to bear, or out of deference to a foolish sentimentalism 
that would relieve the inmate from the necessary strennoas 
training. 

There is no hazard in affirming that a great many boys are 
annually discharged from both the State Industrial School at 
Rochester, and from the New York House of Refnge, not well 
or most favorably fitted and placed to earn their living com- 
fortably in a legitimate trade or employment. 
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Id theory the intention is, according to themanagers' report, 
that ioBtruction shall be made practicable, and the inmates be 
fairiy prepared for use of thetr trades to earn a livelihood when 
paroled from tlie- institutioD. In practice, however, a different 
policy seems to prevail. The superintendent says that in hia 
jndsmeut " th« matter of instruction is the important thing, 
and whether they ever work at ttie trade outside or not, the 
actual vaiue has been just as great as though they were to 
pursue outside the trade taught them here." The statistics of 
the inatjtation show that the paroled inmates are not prepared 
and required to engage, on their release, in the trades taught 
tbem, or allied to be taught them, and that for this reason, 
and possibly other reasons also, many of them violate their 
parole and are returned, or by fresh offences find domicile in 
criminal institutions of another grade or character. The total 
of those received upon new commitments during the year is 
386, and the number paroled 471; while their average time of 
detention from training is, of boys, 1 year, 5 months and 26 
days, and of girle only 1 year, 3 months and 5 days. It cannot 
be, with such quick movement of the institutional population 
from teclusion to parole, a population composed of juveniles 
who according to the enperintendent could not have been 
treat«^ safely on probation without committal to an institu- 
tion, that the discharged inmates could have been well trained 
and well placed for permanent rehabilitation — this on the face 
of it. And such a view is supported by the fact that during 
the year there were returned to the institution of those paroled, 
escaped and recommitted, 223; that of the 471 paroled only 61 
were paroled for the trades " learned "(?) in the State Indus- 
trial School, and by the fact of the superintendent's depre- 
ciated estimate of the importance of a close connection between 
the s^cific industrial training to be given in the institution, 
and the individual occupation of the inmates on and after their 
release. 

The individual managers of this and similar juvenile reforma- 
tories should scarcely be censured for whatever is of incom- 
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pleteness, of Bnperficialism of mana^aaent, because the manage- 
meut ie Iiampered b? prevaleDt erroneooi public estimate of 
the real character of the iamates and a commonlj miataJtMi 
sentimentalism as applied to them. Mr. Briggs, the supniD- 
tendent, observes (page 35 of his report): 

" It most be constantly borne in mind that they who are «Mmt 
to the State Industrial School are those who will not as a mle 
attend public school; they are the incorrigibies of whom the 
public school teachers are glad to be rid." " Well-meaning indi- 
Tidnals and organizations in tbe name of philanthropy " re- 
ferred to in the managers' report prompted by the spirit of a 
hurtful indulgence demand and often obtaki the premature 
release of inmates. This is an interference that certainly im- 
pairs the central motive of the system whicdi is intended and 
calculated to make the inmates exert themselves to secure their 
own release by meritorious advancement in trades and dis- 
ciplinary adjustment of themselves. Also, Dr. Bilbey says 
some are recommended for parole and presumably paroled, be- 
cause of incipient and advanced pulmonary taberculosis, thus 
distributing danger of infection to the general out«ide com- 
munity; others are vicious and troublesome, are discharged or 
transferred to other prisons and then disi^hai^ed regardless o< 
any assurance that they will amend their habitual conduct, 
thereby avoiding at the instituticoi the vigorous recovering dis- 
cipline which the uninformed and sentimental element of the 
]}ublic might not approve of. The same regretaUesuntimeut 
induces a leniency within the institution that operates to with- 
draw a considerable number of the inmates from, the educa- 
tional regime, lowers the standard of performance, . alackem 
tbe reins and retards the progress of the mass. 

The chief of the department of discipline reports that " the 
most severe disciplinary measure used at the Rochester insti- 
tution is guard-house treatment, and an indefinite stay in that 
squad; that during the year covered by the report (1901) the 
daily average of inmates subjected to this treatment is 37, of 
which number an average of 10 were confined in separate 
rocms, all withdrawn from the regular reformative activitieB, 
and some of them on short rations. It is satisfactorily demon- 
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etrated Bj fepei-leQce^elfeWfcere that'a^'cb nef)#esi»ive- measures 
in reforjnatories copd.uee to subjective, crijninousness, and no 
doubt more of .the inmQtea would be recovered to safe inhabi- 
tancy could there be devised, and the public, sentiment adopt 
and approve it, some simple tonical coersive measure to replace 
the repressive. 

,It is, vain to expect tha,t these inmates geaeralij will respond 
to persuasion alone. Any system of effective reformation for 
such most include coercion, and coercion does for the time breed 
dissatisfaction and restlessness. Washington in his letters to 
John Jay (1786) recognized and uttered the truth of this prin- 
ciple when he said: "Experience has taught us that men will 
not adopt and oarry out measures best calculMed for their own 
good without the intervention of coercive power." It is 
worthy of inquiry whether it will not be more diflScult to apply 
this necessary element of a reformative system when the State 
bidustrial School inmates are removed to the open — the tliou- 
sand acre tract — as proposed. The evil communications which 
the managers say are so prolific of corruption could be, by a 
more effective disciplinary regime, greatly diminished in thi» 
institution as it is at present, and could be sutSciently obviated 
by classiftcation and removal of some inmates and so reducing 
the total of the institutional population. However, I refrain 
from discussing the " remO|val to the open " remedy, presuming 
that the managers who have for a long time had the matter 
under consideration may have chosen the wisest course pos- 
sible to pursue. And such a discussion here would lead so far 
into the science of reforming wrong character that it would be 
aside from the proper sphere of a report of official inspection 
as contemplated by the Prison Association. 

This report is not intended as fault finding of the superin- 
tendent or managers in the details and routine of their manage- 
ment, but rather as a criticism, and to some extent a protest 
against the assumed pretended usefulness of such juvenile 
prisons for the purpose of public protection from crimes. 

Inspected May 27 and 28, 1902. 

Z. R. Brockway. 
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OODEKHBima JAIL, ST. L&WBENCE CO., H. T. 

This jail is used eimply for city purposee. OfFenders are re- 
tained bat a ebort time, mainly while dmnk. For longer sen- 
tences they are sent to Canton, eighteen miles away. There 
are eight cells. No ventilation directly from the cells, only from 
the windows in the external corridor. As a rule, men are kept 
here hut three or four days. The place is fairly clean, hat sani- 
tary arrangements should be improved. 

Inspected Jiane, 1902. 

8. J. Barrows. 



CAHTOK JAU, ST. lAWKEUCE 00. 

This jail was rebuilt about two years ago. Externally it is 
imposing. The interior arrangement is less satisfactory. A 
portion of the old structure was utilized in rebuilding. The 
jail contains twenty-eight cells, distributed on two floors, with 
two outer corridors on each floor. There are barred windows 
on the outer wall and the cell structure is an interior cage. 
There are two swing beds In each cell. There is a water-closet 
in the inner corridor or cage. Two special cells are haed for 
sentenced murderers or mo^e desperate criminals. The practice 
of putting two prisoners in a cell is a had' one. The cells are 
Ave feet wide by seven feet ten inches long and" eight afld one- 
half feet high. The ventilation is secured through apertures 
above the door and through the grAted doors. 

At 'the time of my visit twenty-six Chinamen were confined in 
this jail, all of them awaiting trial or on appeal for violation of 
the immigration laws. These Chinamen were confined in an 
attic constructed entirely of wood and unplastered, extremely 
dangerous in case of fire. They bring their o*n bedding and 
do their own cooking. An extra guard Is assigned to the Chi- 
nese. The government allows the county' $2.75 a week for 
each prisoner. Frequent fumigation is a necessity to destroy 
vermin. But two women were in jail. Three boys were shut up 
in a room together, apart from other prisoners. 

The jail population increases in the winter months, averaging 
the highest between December and March. 
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The prionerti work oa tbe roads when the weather i« seaeon- 
able, and in the winter months in the shedi cruBhiug stone. 
The winter population is lugel; made up of tramps committed 
for vagrancy, the other prisoners mainl; for drunkenness and 
petit larceny. 

Inspected Jnne, 1902. 

B. J. Barbowb. 



TRASKUS COUNTT JAIL, UaXONE, B. T. 

This jail was bnilt in 1892. It hae brick walls, with « steel 
cage and intervMiing corridor. At the time of my Tisit ther6 
were fifteen natives and fifteen Cbinam«i, one boy awaiting 
triaK There were no women's apartments, iMtt in case of neces- 
sity, qnartav above the sheriff's bonse are used. There are no 
separate apartments for boys. In spite of the fact that the 
upper corridor was nnoecupled^ the fifteen natives were confined 
in the six c^ls in the lower tien Hammocks are need for beds. 
There are fonr in some cells and six in the comer ones. 

The Chinamen were confined by themselves in a large room 
in the upper, story .surrounded with bunke, the walls being; of 
brick, the Aoar of steel itnd the roof of sheet iron. This part 
of the structure is fairly protected against Are. 

There is no provision for labor, either within- the prison or 9ut 
of doors. The doorsof the cells were open and prisoners were 
allowed to mingle together In the ootridor. . 

This jail has been properly condemned by. the State Commis- 
sioner of Prisooa. . The county ought to have a new jail itiu 
modern sanitary principles. 

Inspected June, 1902. 

8. J. Barrows. 



BICHJtOND COUNTY JAIL. 

The jail was built in ISfiO. Construction brick. Interior block 

of ct-lls enclosed with brifk wall, windows a foot wide but very 

high. Size of cell, 4 feet 10 inches wids. 8 feet long. 8 feet high; 

built in 2 tiers, 14 cells on one side and 6 on the other; ventila- 
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tion tlirougb an aperture in the upper part of ceH, openlngi: into 
{ripe «xte«(ilBg to the-Toof. Iron doore, grated to cells. Popula- 
tion, 16 males and 2 women. Sentences usually range from two 
days -to a year. Ko employment in cells, but four or five men at 
work on the farm. Boof inside of wood with iron aheeting 
above it. There is no hospital ward. : 

Women's quarters are separate, seven cells, same sixe as mm'g. 
Id addition to the grated door there is an outer iron door, whicb 
can be closed, making the cell entirely dark. This, the keeper 
said, is seldom used. 

There is one acre of ground around the jail and -three a«peR are 
hired. Potatoes are raised for the prison. Two horaes ajid two 
cows are kept. Three guards are employed in three-honr relays. 
There is an nndersheriff and a chef, making five officers besides 
the sheriff. There is no matron, but the undersheriff's wife a 
said to take care of the women, though she gets no pay. 
■ The sheriEf, Mr. \\'itte, receives |6,000 a year; and no fees for 
kteping prisoners. - The debtors' prison is in the court houae, 
two large.TOoms with three windows each, well lighted and venti- 
lated. These rooms are used for the detention of witnesses. 

The drainage is bad. There are no sewers and a cess pool n 
used. There are two acres of higher land on which the jail 
could be built and better drainage secured. 

In the winter, when tramps are committed, the jail population 
rises to 35 or 40, and men must be doubled. They sleep on 
canvass hammocks suspended from hooks. The bathing facili- 
ties are inadequate. 

This is an old jail, insulBcient in size and defective in stnc- 
ture, which ought to be replaced by a more modem buildlnE 
with adequate drainage. 

Inspected May 22, 15HI3, by Messrs. Oeorge Williams Curtis 
and S. J. Barrows. 



K. T. STATE KEFOBICATOEY FOR WOIEEH, BESFOAD, H. T. 

On Thursday, May 1, 1902, a visit to the Reformatory for 
Women at Bedford was made by the four following ladies of the 
women's committee of the Prison Association of New York: Mrs. 
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0. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Miss Katlierine O'Connor, Miss 6. R. 
Martin and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. Three bonrs were devoted to 
studying tbe institution and the methods adopted. 

This Beformatory, though organized in 1S92 was not opened 
for the reception of prisoners until May, 1901, whee one woman 
was received. There are now 118 in its care. There are 19 
women and 11 men on the pay-roll, tbe men working entirely oat- 
side the buildings. The snpwintendent, physician, steward and 
assistant sQperintendmt, are all wom«i, appointed through the 
civil service examinations, women of high character and ad- 
mirable training. They work together with great skill and the 
special training of Miss Davis, tbe superintendent, in the chem- 
istry of food has enabled her, in conjunction with her associates, 
to make some interesting and valuable investigations as to the 
best dietary for such an institution. The result shows improve- 
ment in the health of the girls specially observed and at the same 
time a saving to the purse of the taxpayer. 

All the domestic work of the place is done by tbe inmates, as 
well as the sewing for each one. In the latter department they 
are hampered by the penny wise and pound foolish method of 
living from hand to mouth. Though every week sees new cotnmit- 
ments, the superintendent is not allowed to have material enough 
on hand to have dressen and underwear ready to put upMi those 
coming in. It is a fact that sometimes a girl has had to lie in 
bed till clothing could be made for her. This same policy is seen 
in the prepiaration of room to receive them. It would be nx. 
tremely unfortunate if two girls should have to be put in the 
same rooui, but that will inevitably happen if the State does not 
provide more rooms in the original cell-house, only half of which 
has as yet been remodelled. The only reply from the State to ap- 
plications for permission to prepare in advance for the girls who 
will shortly be sent there, has been that there will be time enough 
when they come. 

Tbe sujierinfendent had a well-thought out plan of teaching 
these girls scientific gardening, io educate women who could work 
in the gardens in summer and in houses in winter. Those "nho 
have followed the advances made in England know that many 
young women are there being trained in excellent schools to do 
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jtist -this sort o( thimg, Evea the colored girls under Booker 
WuiihiDgteD. at Tiwkegee, have- for sereral yeers bed an excelleitt 
course id the raising- of plants, bees, poultry, saiall fruits, etc. 
Nothing better -couW be devised. for these city girls and women 
than t« transplaBt them into the country and &t them to earn an 
faoneet living in such ways, iJnt the governor of the State did 
not approve of this plan and vetoed the provisim. 

The farm of 110 acres is act specially adapted for farming, but 
good propagating gardens conld be started. The inmates, frem 
girls of 15 to women of 30, are at a suitable age to be able- to do 
light'work out of doors imd some of them were setting oat straw- 
berry vines the day we were thwe. They were soon to dw^ 
potatoee. This is useful work, but is not giving the kind of 
training that Miss Davie had in mind. 

There are no hard and fast rales yet- laid down- for the guidance 
of the community. These may be- necessary when their numbers 
are larger. At present each case is decided on its own merita. 
The -discipline seems good. The severest punishment is confine 
ment, except during working hours, in a light cell. This is 
usually of short duration, but one woman of 21, who should never 
have been sent thei-e, was kept seven weeks in this solitary ceil 
before she would yield. Such an utterly abandoned woman as 
this does incalculable harm ia a reformatory, ^e undoes the 
good to the other girls as fast as it is accompli^ed. The super 
intendent should have the power to transfer women to some in- 
stitution where she can not harm girls who are trying to reftvm. 
An attempt to secure the passage of a law making this possible 
was defeated. Until the public can be educated in the principles 
of reform it is going to be uphill work for any superintendent to 
have to fight vice and obstinacy in the reformatory and in ad- 
dition indifference and ignorance outside. 

The girls are received in the reception bouse, which is three 
stories in height, ifothers, or those women soon to be mothers, 
married women and babies are on the first Hoor. On the second 
are the girls who are being studied for farther classification. In 
the third story are all who have venereal disease, who are kept 
apart till there is no danger to others from associating with them. 
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There are fonr cottages, wi(4> capacity fop twenty-eight each, 
two of theee are for yonnger and two for older glrJe. They are 
classified according to their previous liistory. 

These cottages are comfortable boUdiags, clean -and light, 
with fresh air surging through the copridcrs. and over the.tran- 
aoms into the rooms. The rooms ajre.made gay with pictures 
and photographs, which are fastened to the washable walls 
with soap, so that when a girl changes taer room, or goes aw^jy 
the traces are easily removed. They are encouraged to lifce 
pretty things, and flowers and plants were everywhere visible. 
In one room on the ground floor the , cat ,. of the institutiom, 
" Peppermint," was so much at iiome that sb^ w^s bringing up 
ber five pretty babies in the eoroer of a: room, and: Mjss, Davis 
encouraged the girl in ber kindness to these little creatures. 

Each cottage is complete in itself, baTuig, its own Ititchen and 
dining-room, all spotloss. The l^JlDdsy work ia ^poe by, thf 
KirlB, both steam and hand' work, so thai they learn to wash iu 
a simple as well as ui a mioi<e complex way. .1 . . ■ , 

In the well-lighted school rooms classes were gathered. 
SchooUi^ is obligatory and classes are so arranged that all can 
attmd daring some part «f the day. They ace not at all anibi* 
tiona to learn to read and write, but their wishes are not coq- 
Hnlted. Hncb attention is paid to singing, as the superiudent 
iB a mnsieian. Once a week the Catholic girls spend in singing 
bymm and once a week the Protestant girls spend in learning 
their church masic. Once a week there is a lecture. Ur. Wood, 
the presid«it of the board, gives many lectures on his travels, 
with slides. One evening they come together and do mending. 
Bach girl takes all the care of her own clothes, repairing them, 
marking them and putting them away. ^ 

In the afternoon the girls play games of all sorts on the 
campus, ball, croquet, basket ball, etc. The campus at that 
time is more like a school yard where the young people are 
luTing a jolly time, than a bit of a reformatory institution. Of 
conree officers are always with them. 

The motto, seen a score of times in and about the place, is 
"Forgetting the things which are behind and reaching forth 
to those which are before." 
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HOVSKOF A£F1I6£ FOB WQ][£ir, EVItSOH. 

On W^ednesday, May 7, Mra. I. C. Barrows, Dr. J. G. Phelps 
Stokes and the corresponding secretary InHpected the House of 
Befnge, mow under the' charge of Dr. Hortense Brace. There 
aife 220 inmates, the InrilidlngB having' a capacity of 311. Here, 
as at Bedford, the atmosphere created by the highly educated 
ff»m*ii, Dr. Brace, Dr. Walker and other tntelligMit women, is 
fatotable f-or reform. The !Bstrnctl«i in'the varions indaatrieB, 
saving, cooUtig, IsoDdty worfc, etic, is admirable. There is also 
thorough woik in gyttutaBtics and a gi^t deftl of outdoor em- 
ploymenit, both of which give an ontlet to the physical energies 
of the women and aid in the diiaciplinb of the prison. There is 
neither miich strength nor Inclinafion fot rioting after so mncii 
wholesome exercise. 

The same need of ability to' tr&nsfer incorrigible women to a 
differmt and severer ^aeipUne wa« evident. Dr. Brace is ap- 
plying the p&role law wisely and ^at«niati«al!y, but there are 
many who give no evidence ■©* fitness for even temporary re- 
lease, and when their term of three' years expires they will be 
even less prepared for' permanent freedom in tlw- eoinmiiDity. 
A sttidy of an<ih tea»M shews bow absolutely necessary iv the reel 
inafeteriili&ftte science ("orincorrlglblM. '■ ■ m 
' ;*■ new, amre sanltapy arid' morfe convenient- hoapitai' yhoald be 
cOnstruetfed'ih the near fattfre,'ai!(d (he 'present 'struotiwe ««bW 
iJe'conlrdrtM itttbagy^anfllsilimand oftc^s forvanon^'parpMes. 
-''A' tooi^'' cryihfe' need is'fot a proper'dibtwsal'**' the^e^wage, 
wTiich at'presfenf flods Its Way hrto-the Huflwwi to add 'contami- 
nat'iOii' ta tiki'greaC Stt^m. ■ ■ Thfef e shoiildalso'be ««rae way 
of ili'ov&firig dfinkittg *at?rt at 'Itsi tronble' tind ex^*ffl*!, onthe 
city of Hudson should be toflipelled ta'puWfly'its wwtto supply. 
AH tfte fratiSr foir thff flSyhiDi IB talJ«i f J-oi* tlw 'Hudson aad 
niusUte boiled and (booled before dtiiilririg.- ■ ■■ ■■ ■ 

A hew buiiaitife fir discipline has been cobstra«ted, with 
eight supposed-t6-be silent roomS; BBt> through' failure to 
deaden the walls, signaU may ettaliy be pasaed between the 
raoms. By strange oversight, there is no inner grated door and 
no observation wliidow. An ofQcer woirid be Wholly at the 
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mercy of an eoraged inmate in opening tbe solid Aootb. There 
18 not even any way of ligliting np tbe interior by nigbt, tboogb 
tbe rooma are admirably lighted by day by skylights. 



IHE AIIBUKH BXFUOE f OS WOMEN. 

The Prison for Women at Anburu has been organized nine 
years, and has been eontinnouely under tbe care of Mrs. Welsh, 
who has modelled it after tbe one at Sherbom, Mass., as far as 
she could. There are at present orer a hundred inmates, with 
capacity for a hundred more. The rooms are of good size, and 
like the whole building, serupaloasly clean. The women are 
graded and carefully classified, ^one ai-e ceceired for less 
than one year. Some are serving life senteBceii. 

The women are employed in. working for. the State, weaving 
toweling by band, sewings tftaking mattresses,, etc They are 
taogbt dressmaking and plaia sewing. In odd moments they 
are encouraged to do>faney work. 

Unfortunately politjcal inflaenoe. is felt in the appointment 
of assistants. The State civil service has nothing to do with 
their selection. The matron deplores having to send out 
woman after woman as vicious and desperate as when she came 
in, simply because her sentence has expired. One such was 
leaving the prison gate as I entered — one who had served her 
sentence for " holding up " a man and robbing him in the streets 
of New York. Khe frankly said that she was going back to go 
on with her trade. What good did a definite sentence do her? 
The matron said she was one of the apparently incorrigitdes 
who should never be allowed at large. 

Several acres are under cultivation within the prison walls, 
and the women have raised so many cabbages that they have 
had cabbage three times a week all the year, to their advantage 
in health, the matron thinks; also tomatoes in abundance. 
They raise flowers, small fruits and vegetables, and are better 
and happier for the outdoor employment. The matron would 
be glad to have the 8ervi<-es of a visiting physician, who should 
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be a 'woman. At present the only medical service is rendered 
hy- t]i« pbyaician of tbe State prj^n. - One ctiaplain does tbe 
work in both priaona. His efforts are snppiemented by fre- 
quent viaits from Mrs. Booth. Mrs. Welsh herself couducts a 
Bible class. 
Inspected May 8, 1902, 

' ' • ' ' ■ - ISABKL- C. BaEEOWS, 



fE^m^ UfSTimTIONS O^, GSFAT^B new YORK. 

UBMQRA^aiDUUSl^MlTTEI&.IO HIS HONOB, THIl MAXOR, BT THS FBIdON 
ASSOCIATION OF NBW ZOBK, NOVKMEKS 24, ld02. 

'-The Association calts attehtic^ to the neCiesBity of important 
structural and [AvyHical chnngflv in relation to the jails in the 
boroughs of Blchmond and of Brooklyn, and also to desirable 
changes in tbe admintatration' aii4 org&Bi;iatioD of fheae insti- 
tutions, and also «f the Qneon's county jail so asto-bring them 
all under the department of correction- of : Oteateb Sew Yort.' 

Rifhiiifm^ Vovnty Jail— Thft'Rithmohd County Jail' faaa been 
condeiiineif by' the inspectors of this Association fOr'aHnmber 
of years as antiqtiftted ana'hBS&jiitary. ' The Sta'tt^ Commission 
of 'Prisons haS nkewise eondelrtil^l1'^f in stiT)ng' terms. Th^'iv 
is il'rgent'nt'i'd'of in(»ff and'mftdetn' jailbiiilfoti modern prin- 
ciples." ' Bncll a' jHlishoiild be weU'litihtedahd rehtflat^d, «hOuia 
pi'rtvide fbr 'the coriipltte eefsira'tiol! df ' priSdn^fs slyii for Hie 
e'ritran^e (if miiiHglifdit-^cffy Into W <'tlls. "ilie Prtrfon'A'sso 
ciaf ton 'earths-fly HripestTiat'n'o jil'^iia will'he Aci-eptfed for such 
si'iAil whicli do hot riii^et witli all' fhe'requiremfent's Of peno- 
logical science. The new light thrown witliih the last ten yeai-s 
lilinh the' origin an^ development of tu^rculosfs ' rfenders abso- 
lufply rieceas'a'ry a'revision'of 6u'r plans of' prison construction 
if ive are to check the' ravages of this disease, which is one of 
the greatest scourges of prison life. 

Raymond Street Jml. — The women's quartei-s of the Raymond 
street jail are notoriously unfit, and the president of the State 
Commission of Prisons, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, declared them 
" a disgrace to civilization." The necessity for using them has 
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been reduced to a minimnrti l>y thfe adoT)tioii of a auggeBtion 
made by Tlsitors of this Aasociation that the Eing« Couoty 
Peuitentiar; Bbould be used a» a Jail for womeiL 

The men's quarters thoogb bettec constructed and moE« toler^ 
able as a place of detention are inadequate as a place of com* 
mltment. under sentence. One of its moat glaring defects ie 
that there is no prorisiou for. labor for pmiuiers. 

A proposition has now been .made to rebuild Baymood street 
jail. The, Prison Association while heartily favoriog the build- 
ing of better accommodations believe that jneither the Bay- 
mood. Bti^^t jail Dor the Richmond county jajl should be con- 
sidered, as local and isolated problems, but tliat they ought 
both to be considered with relation to, the whole question of 
the treatment of offenders witliiii the limits of . Greater Nev 
York. The dwtteiop of this question will, haye important bear- 
ing on the, anjhitectwal ?biipacter of .these inatitutiouB. If 
they are to, remain in isolatiion and as receptficle»,fop sentenced 
priaouera th^. shovUd. be a)ifflciently, provided with, ivorkshops. 
Jfto be.oaed simply for those ^wtiiting t^ial, worksbops wjllbe 
upneceg8firy..thpugli o PW,tajn nmnber of cell^ should be suflS- 
cientjy 'arge to adpiit- 9f.hand lajbor for iincpavictecl Rt'i'son^ 
Hfjjp iB(ijy,fle¥iire.to exmii^e tbeic right tq.Jlabpr w-hije awajting 

tJrial- . ,. ■.,. ,i ,. :.,;,. :..: .,.;. ■ . - .\ ..- ; , ;■ , 

ReaeonsfiH- Maying theM mslitutiont' int6 the I)ep<trtntettt of 

■- ■■■■■ ■■ ■•>•■■ ■ ■ • •- ■ ■ Coffection. '" ' '■ "■ - ■ 

' T.' We WlfeVe' thfere' should fee a dUtincf difference between 
the r^gime^Kl' persons' undfef" art'est -awatfing trial and'thosti 
who are sentenced under conviifti'o'n'." Th^flpfet'iirfe presumably 
innoceirt, -aofl the 'problem int^ferehce to themie simply that 
W detention. Prisoners under seoteiiee are pi-esumaWy guilty, 
and thb- problem with' reference tO' them is -copreetion. A jail 
should therefore be simply a place of detention. Arrested per- 
sons should' be' separated, detained in ceils sufficiently large, 
and permitted to work on their own account while awaiting 
trial if their odcupatiohs permit of labor in their cells. 

Those under conviction should be committed where they 
have the discipline which comes from steady work, proper in- 
struction, and a certain standard of deportment. 

I),,,,,,, Google 
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PBOBATION WORK. 

It cau be said with much confidence that interest in probation 
work is growing throughout the Ktate aod that the salutary law 
which was framed by this .\BBociation and paesed in 1901 will 
besr increasing fruitage. 

The probation work of the Prison Association itself is confined 
mainly to cases brought before the court of general seBsiOns in the 
city of New York. 8uch offenders are all indicted for felony 
aiid would thus be liable to the severer grades of puDishnientB. 
Two agents are employed by the Association in connection with 
the city prison and with the eonrt of general sessions. The long 
ex^rience of Mr. I>. E. Kimball in this field and the good judg- 
ment and tact displayed by him in dealing with many difficult 
cases, accounts for the large percentage of success in cases placed 
under suspension of sentence in the cilstody of this Association. 
It is sometimes assonied that probation Bhoold Only be applied to 
Juvenile offenders and to those accused of light offences in the 
tower eourts; but the exi^erfence of this .Association shows that 
offenders convicted of what under the common legal classification 
are supprtsed to be the most serious offences, and who would re- 
ceive sentences ranging from one to fifteen and even twenty 
years, are equally good subjcts for the application of the sus- 
pended sentence. The fact that 95 per cent of these cases have 
not defaulted or been reconunitted to prison for any other charge 
is substantial evidence of the mtH'al, practical, and economical 
value of the probation system as applied to felons. The Asso- 
<'iation has every encouragement to continue this work. 

Mr. Kimball reports as follows: 
Number of cases referred (or investigation by judges of 

the court of general sessions 473 

Number of persons ctHittition&lly released in custody of 

tfae Association 71 

Number of persons on whom sentence «'as susp^ided on 

recommendation of agent 98 

Number of persons tried and aojuitted through the aid of , 

the Association 37 
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Of the 71 on probation in the cilstody of the Association : 

Lapsed and sent to prison 

Cannot be found 

Doing well or excused from reporting 



The history of the 2U6 persons who were p^ced in the custody 
of the Association whose sentence was sn^^ended on recommenda- 
tion of our agent or who were acquitted partly through the aid 
of the Association, would make, in itself, an intereeting and 
pathetic volume in which truth would ofteo appear to be stranger 
than fiction.' We give a coodensed ^etch of a few cases simply 
to indicate the cbajracter of oar work. l%e individual history ot 
many others would be eqoally interesting, bot we have no space 
for a complete record of eaoh case. 

A husband's Mis;rAKB, 
Id Jail without money, and with a prospect of being seat to 
State prismi for five years, a- young-man «8ked the advice and 
assistance of the Association. He freely acknowlddged that he 
was guilty of stealing, his employer's go«da, and nid it was nse- 
lesa to 4[9>eal to: the firm fori mercy, because they had decided 
to prosecute'hiniLM BOT«re]jt.0B the law peratitted as an example 
to the, large nmnber of clerks, t^nployed in the establishment; 
the complainaDta bad retained p^ivat^ cQuuieL to. aid the district 
at;tpraey m jtrosecnting .tbe< defeadaalv^o that hi»' pntspects 
were darji i^eed..(.^ had bees ei»tit>yedi by the basiaess house 
that had bijn am^sted for three ytate,,aixA. Y/ae :a capable .sales' 
man. The young man tearfully explained his lapse from the 
path of rectitude, and inquiry proved that his story was true. 
His young: wife hadibeen in a d^icate condition and was pre- 
fnaturely confined. The little money which the young coupl^ 
had saved was soon exhausted, but the woman's condition be- 
came worse. A consultatiou of physicians waa had and an ex- 
penaiv» operation decided upon. lo addition to this the physi- 
cian decided that a trained nurse piuBt be seoaKd, and the 
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fOUDg huBband was almoet beside hlmBelf with worrying. The 
wife wa8 in such a condition that she must not be informed aa 
to bow financial matters stood, and, in despair, after failure to 
borrow money from friends, the young man stole his employent' 
goods and with the money realized paid the heavy expenses that 
had come upon htm unexpectedly. The operation was success* 
ful and soon after bis wife was restored to health. Her has- 
band'e wrong act was discovered and be was arrested. Th« 
prosecutors were informed as to the unusual circumstances of 
the case, but they refnsed absolutely to relent or to recommend 
the prisoner to the 'uiercy of the court. On investigation, we 
found that the young man had always borne a most excellent 
character, and more than twenty-five letters and affidavits tell- 
ing of his honesty and trustworthiness were obtained dad pre- 
sented' to- the poart by this Association. Inaddltion to this,- the 
judige whose dnty it was to pass s^teace upon the man, was 
fully informed as to all the facts and circumstances in connec- 
tion with the case. He agreed with me that the case sewned 
to be a proper one for the exercise of great mercy because of 
exteauating clrcnmstancieaj but naid that the complftinants 
were also entitled to oouslderation and wete ehtitled to the 
law's protectioH. 

A way was Anally fMnd to reach the complainants, und after 
frienda had made full restitution Of the value of the stolen 
property, they joined the Prison Association and the prlaoner'i 
family and friends in an application to the court for extreme 
clemency. After considering the case for some time, the Judge 
paroled the prisoner under a suspended sentence. In the custody 
of the Association. He had a hard time in obtaining work, but 
is now in a good situation and reports to our offlee every month. 

A WII^K AND BAUr. 

In passing through the prison pens at the court, I notified a 
frail little woman with an infant in her arms; she was crying', 
and a man who sat twside her was trying to comfort her. The 
baby was laughing at a burly court officer who had attracted 
its attention. I stopped, and then saw that the woman was 
little more than a child and that the man who was her husband, 
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was totally blind. The man aod his wife were jolatly indicted 
for grand larceny. He was OTentoally convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary for three montbi, and the wife dftehai^ed, to be 
tared for by the Assodation. 9be was but nineteen years of 
age, ber baby two months old, and her home was in Philadel- 
phia. She was sent to that city, and has written to the Aaaocia- 
lion seTeral times to say that ahe was with ber mother making 
a,good living at dressmaking. 

THE VALIIK OF A UOOO REl'UTATION. 

A Jewish boy n-hose appearance was the i-everse of preposaees- 
ing was convicted of petit lan-eny by a jury, and because of Iiis 
youth, the verdict was coupled with a rei-onmiendation to the 
iiier^y of the court. The poor fellow could not speak Englisli 
and, as has been said, hiB appearance was agaiust him. Witb the 
aid of another prisoner in the Tombs I coiuiiiuuieated with hiui 
i:nd learned that he h.id not informed his friends ap to his where- 
abouts, i>ecause he was ai<hained to have theui know he was in 
prison. luguiry among them proved that he had been in the 
I'nited States two years, and during that lime he had been em- 
ployed as collector by a baker who had trusted him with hundreds 
of dollars and never lost a cent. Other evidence tending to show 
that he bore a good character was secured, which had it been 
brought out at his trial, would probably have secured his acquittal 
instead of conviction. In addition to this merchants and frienda 
in the neighborhood aaid he was an honest boy who bad worked 
hard to support his widowed mother and (our little brothers and 
fisters. When these facts were placed befwe the judge, he acted 
favorably on uiy request that the prisoner be released on proln- 
tion under suspension nf sentence. 

A mimstbr's son. 
A uiinistei-'s son, avcut^ed of stealing clothing from a boarding 
bouse and pawning the goods to buy liquor, came to my notice. 
As he was but twenty-two years old and was undoubtedly peni- 
tent, it seemed as though he had learned a lesson and that pricon 
life, association and contamination would only complete the evil 
work which the craving for intoxicating drink had started. In- 
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\'eBtigatioD ebowed that' he ettluA from an eacellent family, resid- 
ing in a weMecii oitj-, that Hie parente were heart bn^en at the 
prospect «f tkeft- hoy being sent to pvison and tbat bis brother, 
employed ia a Kew York diy business boaae, wa» willing to 
make oomplete restitution to. the nomplainants. - The fiacts were 
brongbt to the attention of tbe court and a suspension of sentenee 
secured. When tbe proi)erty bad been restored to its rightful 
owners, the yonng man was sent home to his parentB. , 

The fatlier sent the following letter : 

Dear Bib, — I wish to Ihank you most heartily for your kind- 
ness to our unfortunate boy. It has been a great sorrow to us 
that so promising a boy should take the course he has. He has 
uo criminal instincts, bat for the sake of drink, it seems be will 
risk everything. Since you have shown your kind heart, I would 
still further trespass bj asking you to advise his oldest brother 
what is best to do. It is impossible for me to go to K. T. to look 
after him, so 1 have to depend upon my eldest son to act for me 
and I want him to have the benefit of your experience. 

A HOY Ol' SKVIWrBHN. 

Xiured from his home in the South by a wicked woman, a boy 
of seventeen years asked mj lielp in regaining hls'Wberty. In- 
vesttgatibn'revealed the fact tbat the womih- give 'the boy a 
watch to pawTi t(t piirohase needed clothing! A dayor two later 
'6ri hearing that he bad be^ii seen in the cbmpany' ot'anoHI^r 
girl, She accused' hliii' of steaiiii^ tbe'wa'tch. Afler'biS arrest, h6r 
aogei? coolejd down and ahe expi^ss^d soii-dir for "the boy; 'fbe 
boytras flnallly release tm' probtitlbn in the cdi^'off the Asso'dfa- 
tion and was sfent ihimediately to the home of his liSrentif in a 
southern city, safe from the de^riguihg creature ttHo had'Almost 
succeeded in accomplishing the utter ruiu of the boy. 

AN EXCBPTTONAL SIK^P-LIFTBB. - 

Among the large number of persons paroled to the care of tbe 
Association, was one of a womaii wbo lives fn New Jersey who 
is the mother of Ave children and has a paying business and 
money in bank; yet temptation proved to be too great, and she 
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Bnccumbed as easily as if poverty bad been the actuatiog mo- 
tive. Sbe visited the department stores of Sixth avenue, made 
a number of purchases, and in one of them, thinking she was 
not watched, secreted a silk petticoat under her wrap and was 
arrested. Bail was obtained and every effort made to settle 
the case. She was finally compelled to plead guilty, asd on her 
promise to keep out of similar stores in future, she was released 
on a suspended sentence and paroled in the care of the Prison 
Assot-iation. 

After reading the figures and facts above, our readers, we 
believe, will agree with Judge Foster, of the Court of Qeueral 
t^ssions, that the work of this Associatlttu " makes a very satis- 
factory showing, and Mr. Kimball is certainly entitled to great 
credit for the work that he does." 

PAEOLE WORK. 

. ■ ■ ■ , ! .-■■,) 

The Prison Association of New York i^ th$ agent in. Greater, 
New York for the New York State Reformatory at Eltnira. All 
young men discharged from that institotion and sent to Greater, 
New York are placed in the custody of this Associatioo and are 
obliged to report every month at onr office until they receive 
their absolute dlscbai^e. The method of parole is as follows: 

Each prisoner committed to the reformatory is obliged to 
attain a certain number of marks before he is eligible for con- 
ditional liberation. These marks are based upon bis record in 
the shop, in the school, and bis general deportment. When he 
is eligible for parole, his case is considered by the board of man- 
agers, sitting as a parole court, and if deemed advisable, be is 
placed on the eligible list. Before he can receive his parole, 
however, he is obliged to have some assurance of work from 
Bome reputable person or firm outside. Such offers are gener- 
ally secured by the family or friends of the prisoner. They are 
submitted by the superintendent of the reformatory to this As- 
Bociation for investigation and report. If the report is favor- 
able, the parole is granted. The conditions of parole are in 
general that the person shall lead a sober, honest and indus- 
trious life, and he is expected to save money from his earnings 
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and to make a detailed report tstik in<»tth, id writing, irfaich 
be preaenta penoaally t« tbe-agent at the office of oor Associa- 
t4oB. After veriflcaitioa, tlte report is tranflf^red to the saper- 
intendcnt of the reformatorj. The paroled prisoner is at all 
times nader the aathorit^ of the superintendent of the reforma- 
tory, who may iegoe a warrant to aecure his return wheacTer 
(*e facte seem to jurtify it. It is part of the wock of the a^ent 
of the Association to vialt the paroled men and se<)ure satisfac- 
tory evidence that they are conducting themselves ae law-abid- 
ing citizens. . ' ' ' 

The report made by our agent on parole work for the year 
ending Decenrt)er 31, 1*02, is' as follows: 

Namber paroled in the custody of the Associatioii 399 

Absolutely released 1^ 

Warrants were issaed for .,...,.. 118 

Returned on warrants.. /./. .^ .. !i .. .' 24 

Disappeared, withont proof, boWftTer, that they returned 

to a criminal life . , . : .'.,'..,..■: 73 

Oo parble Deceinber Sfl, lt902 .*;:....:.:.'... 182 

Taking, the .vhflle J?aHl^^ef fftP ff^om yarrajit.a. were issued 
ai8),,it,ias^n to,bie;27.per.Qent, otthe^^fltAl nniflber,of. tboae 
pftwlea,.le«TingT3 per *:eflt„pf/wbPin it bwj ^ f^ald T^itli much 
ppsitiy^nesp th^t. tb«ff,8J# 4oing,,w:t5W. . Baf m^^ of ..^faes^ war- 
tapt^.ftw iesi^ed.simpJff fof ftil'Wfi ^o, report.,, Tljer^ i^. l^aaon 
tftbeiieTe tha*.piaafly,0Re4»a^ Qttheiu. &!■¥ ftf,,t^jjs,patur^,. In- 
Ye8tigatiQ9B,wad?,iB,eOflie sfifili eftSfi|i,haye,B)wjwji, th,at, the jfris- 
oBier cbaoaed hipr^si^epCR, Irfltithp St&te oi:,a)ic.ept^ ^m^ l>et- 
^'.oppQrtpnto ot.empJoyJM^itf .T*:itbo)it fvaiti^^g to ^t fonpal 
p^iBiissiw f rt>» Xk* superipfc^i^ent. While this is a yjoiation, oi 
tbe.cpnditionapf p^oleaodiKpdersbiinlWrhle to ^^ Returned to 
the reformatory, it is not.ip ttaej^ a proof gf, relaps^ ii)to crime.. 
Malfing,flllowaBce,£or t^ese fiases lye cftnuot be ac9U8.e^ of undue 
optimism .wb,en we say that from 75 to 80 per cent, of these 
paroled :mep are doing well, , 
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DISCHABQED FKISONESS. 

The A ssociation continaes to extend the aid to many priaoners 
who are not placed on parole, but are discbarged from jails and 
penitentiaries on a definite . sentence. A special agent of the 
Association r^ularl; Tislts Blackwell's Island and the King's 
county penitentiary in Brooklyn to counsel and aid those who 
are about to be discharged. Many such prisoners only need 
an extenBion of a helping band and a helping word to encourage 
tbem TO atart anew in some course of life which has been but 
temporarily interrupted by their cou&ianeBt. In other caaea 
food, shelter and clothing are aupplied by the Aasociation and 
the man is tided over until he ca,n find work. The report of the 
aid department for the year of 1902 is as follows: 
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aKATETUL lETIEIlS. 

That the work of the Association Is not Tinappreeiated by oar 
beneficiaries and their friends is ehown' by the many grateful 
letters we receive. Some of these letters are not correctly 
spelled and grammatically perfect, others %hoW a high grade 
of intelligence and training. Letters -come ^ os from all parts 
of the country. A grateful writer from Minneapolis, Minn., 
says : 

" No doubt you will be quite surprised to see this letter, but 

I am a brother of J '■ — , witb whom you are well 

acquainted, and ftu* whom you did so much. I have b^en in- 
tending to write to you for a number of weeks, but have been 
delaying it for no particular reason except that I wished to 

write you something bright and cbeerfol iu regard to G 's 

present condition. He is employed in a printing establishment, 
lives at home with his mother. His behavior and general de- 
portment is excellent, and we are all delighted to inform you 
who have been bis friend of this good standing. I as well as 
all my people appreciate what you did aud know how kind you 
have been. The gratitude we owe you we hope some day to 
show more effectively,"^ 

An affectionate mother says : 

" I write you a note to thank y»u fo^ your kind interesjt ,vou 
have shown my son. 1 thank Crod that he has had a good friend 
in you. God will bless you for what you have done for his 
mother in tAkirig care of ber son." 

A gentleman writing from the pacific, Const saf s: 

"My hoipfi affairsi.requiced that I, Blii»uld.r,etui;n.bei% but 1 
regrej th^t I did, not baye ;an, opportunity, .tp, express my heart- 
felt thanks to you and the noble Association jou represented 
for your humane ehtistian iictioU in hehsdt of my uhfoMunate' 
son. Words are inadeijiiateto express my gratit^id'e to you. 
May the good God shower blessings npoD .you aDd:bless }<ou>all 
your, life, an^.may, tbe,.iftflu^lice aqd power of the Association 
continue to grow and become a. great factor in the commujiity 
for the reformation of yonug nien and the lessening of criuie." 

THE BATTLE WITH TUBERCULOSIS IN PSISON. 

In the modern battle against tuberculosis it is worth while 
to record every notable victory, less for the encouragement of 
those who are leading the fight than to secure for tliem the' 
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moral and material support which are bewseary. While public 
attention baa been called to tbe needa of the poor, and public 
and private generosity have been applied to their relief, less at- 
tention has been given to the treatment of tubei-culosiB in penal 
inetitutioufi. The State of New York, however, has led tha 
way in providing the first isolation wards for the treatment 
of tuberculous prisoners. The rfaults obtained have been 
remarkable. 

One of the three State prisons is located at DanucQiora, in 
the Adlrondae]», N. Y., wheVe the climate has proved to be 
favorable foe tJie treatment of tuber<;nl08is. The prisons at 
Aubufn and at Stng Sing have b^n unfortunately too favorable 
for the development of the disease, the absence of sunlight and 
the prevailing dampness of the latter. prison, rapidly develop- 
ing consumption ,in susceptible patients. For some years it 
has been the custom to traDsfer Much prisoners to Bannemora. 
From 1891 nntil the present time T96 cases of tubercular dis- 
ease have been' transferred to the Clinton Prison. During the 
first five years, from 1891 to 1895, inclusive, there waa no par- 
ticularly systematic scheme of transferring or caring for these 
men, and the subject of tuberculous disease in prisons had re 
eeived but little attention. Daring this period the total num- 
ber of deaths from tubercular diseases as recorded in the pub- 
lished reports, was: Sing Sing, 86; Auburn, 133; Clinton, Si; 
total, 253. During tbe succeeding Ave years a more or less 
systematic endeavor was made to transfer all the tubercular 
cases and give tbem special treatment and isolation In so far 
as was possible. During this period tbe number of deaths in 
Hing Sing was 23, in Auburn 27, and Clinton 22, or a total of 72 
deaths. Thus showing an improvement of 71 per cent, in the 
second period over the first hi the death rate. 

This remarkable result led to the fixed policy on the part of 
the Superintendent of Prisons, Mr. Collins, to continue to trans- 
fer tuberculous cases to Dannemora as fast as they could be 
cared for. Up to last year no special means for either care or 
isolation was provided, and the problem for caring for so man; 
diseased men became a grave one. A small appropriation of 
t2,5ft0 was obtained, and an extension or additional ward for 
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the treatment of -tubercular cases was constructed. In con- 
nection witk' this ' wanl is an ^ercise court or «mall park, 
having: a dump et trees - for shade in the excessively hot 
weather. It -is £urhis*ed- with beajcbes and with spring .water 
for the' aeooniiinodartion of this <^la8S of- patients, and they are 
kept in theopen atras mneh as is coosistent with prison en- 
vironment. £>n. J.I B. Bansom, the ^ysician, is one of the 
highest aothoritiea en tuberculosis in this country, asd in addi- 
tion to the usual -medical -treatment he is applying the X-ray 
and " tight " treatment with excellent results. 

The- new wavd for tubepcnlar patients was opened July 8, 
1302. It accommodates 4S patients. Taken in connection with 
the old isolation ward of 11 beds, tlie total capacity-is 54 beds. 
The whole number- of tubercular cases under observation and 
treatment last year was 294. The number of t:ases remaining 
in prison October 'first was 218. Dr. Ransom cannot l>e accused 
of exaggeration when he says: "This numt>er, so largely in 
excess of hospital accommodations, constitutes a most strik- 
ing appeal for a separate building with at least 500 bed capacity 
for this class of patients, the number of which must be greatly 
increased under the present system of transfer to this insti- 
tution. There should be no time lost in providing ample ac- 
commodations for the tubereular convicts of the State." 

By way of comparison of results it may be stated that the 
death rate from tubercnlar disease at the Blackwell's Island 
Consumptive Hospital, opened in February, 1902, as shown by 
the commissioner's report, for a period of about two months, 
with a tubercular population of 245, was 76 deaths or 31 per 
cent. The report of the United States Marine Sanitarium for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, located at Fort Stanton, N. M,, 
shows a total number treated of 503 cases, with a death rate of 
14 per cent, during a period of two years, and the Army Sani- 
tarium, located at Fort Bayard, N. M., for the treatment of 
tubercular subjects, with a total number of 568 treated, had a 
death rate of 16 per cent, during a like period of two years. 
During the year 1902 Cl(nton Prison contained a tubercular 
population of 294; death, 11; giving a death rate of .033742. 
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The clasB of casee in the four inatitutions are very Bimllar 
as regards stage of the disease, all stages of the disease being 
admitted and treated in all the institations, and a large per- 
centage of them being advaaced cases. It is possible that the 
cases admitted to the Blackwell's Island CoiisumptiTe Hospital 
were somewhat more advanced than those admitted to the 
other institutioiis mentioned, and that a comparison cannot be 
fairly ma^le with that institution. It must be remembered on 
the other hand that some of the institutions referred to have 
every facility that money can buy, and aoe free from the ener- 
vating effects of the discifdine necessary to prisoa life and the 
mental depression which follows incarceration in State prisons. 
- Dr. Raasom has demonstrated what can be done with re- 
stricted accommodatioDB. The great need is more accommoda- 
tion for the large class of consamptive prisoners, and the State 
should properly provide suitable IsolatioD for this class of its 
wards. This is important not only for the welfare of the 
prisoner, but also for the general public, for at the expiration 
of their sentence a regiment of prisonera are turned out every 
year from penal institutions who may propogate in the com- 
munity the disease they have acquired in prison. 

ISE BATTI£ WITH IHSASITY IN FBI80N. 

The State of New York has an honorable record in relation 
to the claseificQtioB, care and'treatment of iftsane criminals. As 
this is a subject of muoh interest and of frequent inquiry both 
in the United States and abroad, it seems Ueslrable "to famish a 
condensed account nif the tiatory of organizediefforts In New York 
State in regar^d to insEtne n-ifiiinals'. 'The facts desired and de- 
scription have been kindly furaished'by Dr. H. E. Allison, Super- 
intendent of the State Hospital at Matteawan. ■ 

The institution at I>anneiDOra is not yet fully equipped and 
completed, but we hope in a subsequent r&port to be able to fur- 
nish a description and photograph of that institiltion. 

It was formerly the custom, in the years about 1850, to commit 
all ronvicts becoming insane to the asylum at Utica. They were 
there found to be a very troublesome element, not only were they 
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difficult to bold in cubtody, but tbey were a disturbing and vex.- 
atiODB (ieotai^^ as well as a source of ansiety to the managemeiit, 
and objectionable on aocount of their dangerous cbaracter. The 
sensitive feelings of other pACients ofteii sufifered iBconseqnenfte, 
A eonmiaaiDB was therefm« appointed by the governor to ex- 
amine into tbe subject^'and- following tfae presentation of tbeir 
repm't'tbe mspectoro of State prisons were directed by an act 
passed in April, 1895^ to make -aeparate provisioa -for the-cnstody 
of this class of the insane then in Utica and for sndi as should 
become insane in prison. Pnnds w»e snbsequenUy appropriated 
and a building was erectied by oonvict labor upon the grounds ad- 
joining the old Auburn prison. The asylum was opened Feb- 
ruary 2, 1S59. As a resutt of the establishment of the uew 
institution the Utica asylum was soon relieved of all its male 
patients of the convict class, not only of those undergoing sen- 
tence but later on of those also whose terms had expired. 

Utica, however, still continued to receive unconvicted patients 
charged with crime who were often possessed of dangerous de- 
lusions. These patients were not of the convict class, but their 
accumulatKHi created a condition which again embarrassed the 
asylum management. In 1869 an act was passed for tbe relief 
of tbe State anylums, as they were then termed, by which judgea 
were empowered. at their discretion to commit insane pwsous 
charged with arson, murder or attempt at murder, to either tbe 
asylum for insane cooviets at Auburn, tn- to one of the State 
asylame. At the same time, transfers of such criminal casra were 
anthoriied to be made from tlie State asylums at Auburn ; which, 
by a change of its title, was now designated *' The State Lunatic 
Asylum for Insane Criminals." 

The buildings at Auburn were shtM^ly afterwards enlarged. 
Other legislative acts and subseqnent amendments made it pos- 
sible for the asylum to receive from all the penal institutions of 
the State convicts of both sexes becoming insane while serving 
terms of sentence; and, at the discretion of the judges of the 
conrts, all cases charged with crime found to be mentally de- 
ranged at any stage of tbe criminal proceedings against them 
before sentence. By chapter 515, Laws of 1884, tbe supreme 
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conrt waa empowered, upon applieation of the medical RUperin- 
tendeDt of a Btate asylura to transfer to Anbnro any patient in 
■ocb State asylaiii conflaed therein upon a criminal charge, of 
any person so eonfined by order of conrt, or other competent 
antbority, who, at tbe time of bi« commitment, was either under 
coDTictioD or wbo faed been tried and acquitted upon tbe ground 
of insanity. Tbia practieaMy gave to Auburn all tbe criminal 
insane of tbe Btate, both convicted and nncMfvicted; 
- Tbe asylnm,- therefore, came to etHitain : 

Patients simply qliM-ged witb-erimtt. 

PatientB aoeused of crime and awaiting indictmait. 

Patients under indietment awaiting trial. 

Patients acquitted open the ground- of insanity. 

Patients convicted but found to be insane while awaiting 
sentence. 

All these enumerated cases were termed "court caaeii." In 
addition, the asylum also contained: 

Insane conviota oBd^^ii^ sentence. 

Insane convicts witb Kcpired terma unfit to be at large. 

The asylum at Auburn before the passage eftbe act of 188i bad 
become overcrowded. - There was no land available for the further- 
extension of bilildings, and Dr. 'Oarlob F. UaoDosald, then the 
medical - superintendent,- had repeatedly called * attontton to 
the necessity for increaaed Sfcconunodationand partimtlarly to tke 
need' of a fapnt^ Jt was not until t686;' however,: that my de- 
cisive action wastaken, but in that.year a eomiirisSion wfis ap- 
pointed by thtf Legislature t«>df!tet<hiiae'the^'beBt method of pro- 
viding for^the needs of thexriAiinftl insane. 

This step received a very wide endorsement of tbe prdss andef 
public sentiment. The reptUrt of this' coA»Ais6ion -United in the 
purchase of a farrti of nboot two hundred and flftyacres in 
Dutchess county, and tbe erection of tbe building now known as 
the Jiatteawfln State Hospitnl. - The new institution was opened 
in April. 1892. with two hundred and sixty-one inmates. In 
addition to ihe causes of growth mentioned another factor had 
become operative. In 1889 the State Care Act was passed. Pre- 
vious to this act the hospital obtained some relief from over- 
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crowding by traimferping to the care of superintendent* of the 
poor of the rarions conntiee such patients of the convicted claas 
who still remained insane at the time of the expiration of their 
term of impriBonmeut. This practice was stopped by the enact- 
ment of the act which forbade the counties from assuming the 
onstody of any insane person. The new buildin;^ at Mattwiwan 
for a time were sufficient to provide for the Rowing population, 
but it speedily became evident that the hospital originally de- 
signed for but five hundred and flfty inmates would soon be filled. 
It was seen that a population of from one thousand to twelve 
hundred would have to be provided with quarters. Upon repre- 
sentation of these facts by the prison department, Governor 
Morton, in his annual message in 1896, recommended that a site 
be selected upon a large tract of land belonging to the State, near 
Clinton prison, and that buildings be erected thereon by convict 
labor to provide additional room for the criminal insane of the 
convict class. Work was at once commenced. An appropriation 
was made that year from the prison capital fund, of $25,000. A 
portion of one wing of the buildings has now been erected and 
will be ready for occupancy this fall. 

It has always been the policy of the hospital to keep the con- 
victed and unconvicted patients as far as possible in separate 
wards ; and, in building the new h(«pital at Dannemora, it was 
thought best to take advantage of the opportunity to separate the 
two classes still more effectually, in which design we had the 
support of the State Commission in Lunacy. 

In 1899 the organic act was passed, formally establishing the 
Dannemora Hospital for Insane Convicts. The law provides that 
Dannemora shall receive and care for all male convicts becoming 
insane while undergoing imprisonment for felony in any of the 
prisons, penitentiaries or reformatories of the State, and that it 
may retain in custody all convicts remaining insane at the ex- 
piration of their terras. The JIatteawan State hospital is em- 
powered to transfer to the new hospital all convicts who have 
more than six months of a sentence still remaining to serve. 

It is the intention hereafter to admit to Matteawan, coiiit 
cases, that is, patients who may have committed crime but who 
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may. have been declared iosaoe before inpriaonment; it will 
also ret^lve as patients peraoiia who lia-ve been coovicted of 
petty Crimea and misdemeanora.and who ina,y be found to be 
inMuie while tuidergoing ehort aenteuc^i of one year or leas, but 
who are not claaaed aa felons. SucIl ia the very brief and im- 
perfect biatoryof the growth of the care ^nd. cnatody <A the aba- 
inal inatine in the State of New York. ■ ■ 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE CRIHINAI,. 

Bbpobt op the Committee of the National Conforbncb of 
Chabjtibb and COBBECnON. 

Whatever difference may exiet as to methods and eysteios, 
there is remarkable unanimity among modern penologists con- 
cerning the principles to be applied to the treatment of the 
criminal. Whether we look at it from the standpoint of the 
individual offender or of society as a whole, we reach essentially 
the same conclusion. A penal system to be effective must be 
corrective. It is a form of social suicide for any State to adopt 
a system which propagates crime instead of eradicating it. The 
protection of society is best secured not by extirpating the 
criminal, but by exterminating his criminality. It is a paradox 
for society to punish offenders when it continues to foster the 
condltiottB which produce them. Drastic and revengeful punish- 
ments have failed as deterrents. A corrective system must be 
essentially disciplinary and educational. 

Let it be noted that the great majority of first offenders 
against the law are not criminals in -purpose, and a great num- 
ber become habitual criminals only because society adopts 
methods of dealing with them which positively tend to make 
them such. 

The rational treatment of the -offender must begin as -soon as 
he comes in the grasp of the law. The work <yf the probation 
officer and his investigation may e^eo anticipate the trial. 
Jails shonld not be places of punishment for those awaiting 
trial; still less should they be places of contamination. The 
separation of youths from hardened offenders and the separa- 
tion of the sexes should be rigidly enforced. The true function 
of the jail is simply that of a house of detention; as now con- 
structed and administered jails are absolutely unfit to be places 
of correction, and are often a reproach to our civilization. 

We make no comment in this report upon judicial procedure 
or administration during the trial of prisoners; but their dis- 
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position after trial reveals at onee tlie imperfect traditions of 
our law and practice. The assumption tliat imprisonment iti 
the onlyJIfcifatoMio* to.beiiftaasJofrtMe-iflfenAei- is: arfaHrary and 
irrational. It has already heen demonstrated after several 
j'ears of trial in various States and countries, and as applied 
to every fOttn of offence, except cipital crime, that the suspen- 
sion of the sentence and the Telease of prisoners on probation 
Qjv, vastly more corcectire- than impritonmeat for first offen- 
desH, 8)000 statistics prove tbat a much ssialler number ot thow 
placed on, probation, return toifirinte' than of those coumitted to 
prison. The statistics of France and Belgium have, demos- 
strated that ofmasy thousaod (wisoners [daoed on probatioD 
but five per cent, default, and -are re-arrested. Investigfttions 
made by the Priaoa Association of New York with reference to 
16ft cases placed on jwobatioB in its charge during the last year, 
aod all guilty of State Piison flffenSes^ show that ninety per 
cent, are doing well. There is nO prison system which can show 
e<iiial re«ultB. We have here coDclasive proof that for flrat 
oJEend^s probation should be the first step in correction. 
Though a simple suspenAion of sentence iseffective it is madr 
more so by the appointmeot of probation officers, whose investi- 
gatious furnish information to tfa« jn^e, and who exercise sor- 
veillance over the probationer ^committed to their custody. In 
cases where fines, are imposed, the opportunity given to the 
probationer to earn and pay the amount of the fine is more 
rational than the familiar practice of committing him to ft 
prison where he earns nothing and where be may even be a 
charge on the taxpayer. 

When probation fails with the first offender, it is then neces' 
sary to restrict his liberty. But the assumption that a mere 
deprivation of liberty will of itself' improve the character of the 
offender, is one of the great blunders of our penal system, and 
is responsible for the commitment of prisoners to jails where 
they lie in idleness for weeks and months in promiscuous and 
contaminating association. When an offender is removed from 
society he should be submitted to conditions which are essen- 
tially disciplinary and corrective. No system is corrective 
which is not educational. It follows that correctional and re- 
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formatory institutions sliould be bnilt with this distinct end in 
view. School- rooms, shops, chapels, gardeae, farms, are not 
Inxariea but necessary instruments to the supreme end. Abun- 
dance of light, air, wholesome food, and exercise, of all of which 
the prisoner was deprived in mediaeval times, are absolute 
necessities under the new system. 

Easential features of the reformatory system are an improved 
personnel in prison officers, an efficient corps of teachers, edu- 
cative and productive industries, a graded and marking system, 
and elevating, refining and moral influences. 

An indispensable element is the indeterminate sentence. The 
prisoner's release must not depend upon an arbitrary time sen- 
tence pronounced by the judge, but upon his individual efforts 
and attainment. He must " Work out his own salvation," 
partly " with fear and trembling," but also with hope and 
aspiration. It is only from the indefinite sentence that we can 
expect any definite results. The fixing of a definite term of im- 
prisonment for every offence in the category of criminal codes 
is absolutely arbitrary and mechanical. Its application is 
marked by extreme injustice and is most Impotent in results. 
On the one hand, the short sentence is the bane of our judicial 
system, and is responsible for the production of the great num- 
ber of repeaters. On the other hand, sentences are often ex- 
cessively long without producing any beneficent result because 
they are not joined to any good system of instruction or ad- 
ministration. The indeterminate sentence is therefore a logical 
and necessary feature of a reformatory system. No judge save 
the Omniscient One can say in advance just how long a period 
of detention is necessary to cure a delinquent. The imposition 
of time [Penalties is a relic of the scheme of social vengeance. 
It should be replaced by a reformatory system in which the 
prisOTier is not committed for a stated period, but remains 
nnder discii^ine until hifi record shows that it is safe to release 
him. Even then his release should be conditional until- by good 
behavior at large he has earned his absolute discharge. The 
parole system in many States and countrieH has sufficiently 
demonstrated its utility. ■ To secure the best reanlts it should 
be absolotely free from all partisan infiueuces and determined 
by the character and conduct of the prisoner. 
7 
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It IB one advantage of the indeterminate sentence tliat il 
properly applied with conditional liberation it will eventnally 
enable ns to dietingnieh between the corrigible and the inco^ 
rigible offenders. For the first, it secures liberation as soon as 
he is fitted to receive it; for the second, it provides the only 
remedy which is adequate for the protection of society, namely, 
the prolonged detention of the persistent offender. 

There are many nnsohed questions in the field of penology, 
but they relate mostly to methods and details. Among the 
great regenerative forces is that of intelligent and fruitful 
labor. Without exception, prison congresses, national and in- 
ternational, have emphasized the absolute necessity of labor 
for prisoners. There is much difference of opinion as to hoff it 
shall he applied and admiiiistered. It is a question largely iu- 
'duenced by considerations of climate and of available indas- 
tries- Without attempting to decide . in favor of special sys- 
tems, it may be said that ideal conditions of prison labor are 
secured when the. prisoner is employed in industries which are 
both educatiyp and productive^ in which discipline i^ not dis- 
turbed, in which by the labor of the prisoner the State is reim- 
bursed for his support, and in which the prisoner himself 
secures a share of his earnings. Though competition cannot be 
wholly extinguished, that form ot prison labor is to be preferred 
which is either so diversified, or else so concentrated by the 
appropriation of a single industry as to produce the least dis- 
turbance in the market for free labor. The Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of two extremes should be avoided — that in which the State 
uses its criminals as a means of financial profit without refer- 
ence to their i*eformation; and that in which the State con- 
demns its prisoners to prolonged idleness, still less favorable 
for their redemption. In the selection of labor for prisoners 
tliat form should be i-hnsen which will do most to fit the 
prisoner for self-support when at liberty. 

In this brief report we can enter into no details of prison ad- 
ministration or questions of physical environment; of dietaries, 
discipline and classification. All these matters are subordinate 
to the supreme 4ii^tion of the principle which shoald govern 
our penal system. 
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The care and discipline of criminala ie not a matter of pri- 
vate cbarit^; it is a function of tbe State. But in a country 
like our own, in which the State repreaents the will of the 
people, it must also represent their conacience, their intelligence 
and their heart. Behind the machinery of the adminiatration 
must be the motive power of a great public aentiment summon- 
ing its oflScers to do justice and to love mercy. For the State 
to take offendera who are capable of redemption and commit 
them to conditiona which turn them into hopeless crimiuala, is 
for the State to become a partner in the promotion of crime. 
To corrigible offenders society owes, for its own sake and for 
theirs, the application of every influence, physical, intellectual, 
moral and religious, which can bring about reformation. The 
multiplied agenciea of education, the incentive to hope, en- 
deavor, ambition and ultimate reward should be brought to 
bear upon the delinquent, involving the entire reorganization 
of hia life, the training of his band, tbe development of his will, 
the quickening of hie intellect, the awakening of his conBclence, 
the unfolding of his religioua nature; in short, bis correction 
and redemption. For this task great forces, divine and human, 
are placed at tbe disposal of tbe State, and the State which 
neglects to invoke and apply them imperils its own social health 
and development. 

Samuel J. Babrows, 

Chairman. 

Shiblex Beugg, Alabama. 

C. H, BuKDi, Indiana. 

JosBPH P. Bybbs, Indiana. 

S. A. Hawk, Georgia. 

Chaeles Hutzi^b, Virginia. 

Thos. W. HrNBS, New York. 

OHAai/rON T. Lewis, New York. 

W. P. Lyon, Wisconsin. 

J. L. MiLLiGAN, Pennsylvania. 

WAEaBN P. Spaulding, Massacknsetts. 

Hannah G. Solomon, Illinois. 

J. L. Tait, Illijiois. 

Julia A. Tcitwillsb, Atabama. 
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THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 



Bt the Hqn. John Fbanelin Fort, Justice of thb Supbehh 
Court of New Jeesby.* 
When it shall come to be accepted that punishment for crime 
is solely for the purpose of prerentiDg future offenses, the intro- 
duction of remedial methods will become easy. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois declares that the object of punishment can be 
attained only in one of three ways: 

1. By the amendment of the offender. 

2. By deterring others through his example. 

3. By depriving the gnilty of the power to do further mis- 
chief. People v. Reformatory, 148 Illinois, 413. 

The first and' last of these objects are the ones in which we 
are most interested in this discnssion-. With the deterrent effect 
of punishment, which is the only relic of the old belief in the 
three objects as stated, we hare little to do.- If I were to dis- 
cuss it at ail, it woald be to attempt to- establish that it was no 
longer useful to seUd a man to prison for stealing a horse is 
order that others may be prevented from stealing horses. When 
a man gets to the state of mind in which he will steal horses, the 
fact that some one else has been punished for it will have little, 
if any, influence upon his actions, and, for the man who has no 
impulse to steal, the fact of the pnnisbment of another for so 
doing is utterly inconseqnential. 

To rightly get at the method of dealing with offenders, we 
must bring ourselves in position to see that it is not the man, 
hut, rather, his mental, moral and social condition with which 
we have to deal. We shall attain more important results for 
go<»d through efforts to prevent or overcomie the evil effects of 
hei-edity, environment and ignorance in man than through con- 
fining him for the consequences which flow therefrom. The 
great problem of penal retoem is to be settled by the application 
of the homely adage, "An ounce of prevention is worth a ponnd 
of cure," 
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My paper is to consider one of the modem suggestions for 
crimioal reformation, namely: "The Indeterminate Sentence"' — 
so called. Several States have adopted it in commiting offend- 
ers to a part, if not all, of their penal institutions. New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, not to men- 
tion others, are among the number. The New Jersey act was 
adopted in 1901, and, as it is the latest expression of the form, 
or statutory declaration, of an indeterminate sentence, I will 
give it. It reads: "The courts, in sentencing to the reforma- 
tory, shall not fix or limit the duration of sentence, but it shall 
not, in any case, exceed the maximum term provided by law 
for the crime for which the prisoner was convicted and sen- 
tenced, and may be terminated by the managers of the reforma- 
tory, as herein provided." The act proceeds to give the mana- 
gers power to make rules and to release the prisoners on parole 
in accordance therewith; the prisoner to be in the custody of 
the managers, subject at any time to be recommitted to the 
reformatory for the violation of his parole; and, in case of a 
retaking, the time out will not count on the term of service. 
It will he noticed that there is no required minimum term of 
sentence, as, I think, is found in all other States. In New 
Jersey, the power to discharge at any time after the prisoner 
is received or to hold for the maximum term of possible punish- 
inent, fixed for the offense of which the prisoner was convicted, 
is absolute. 

This statute will raise all the legal and other questions so 
much discussed nnder this form of sentence. Is a statute which 
Axes a term of imprisonment dependent upon the will of a 
body not judicial constitutional under our triple form of gov- 
ernment? I shall not enter into a long discussion of this ques- 
tion. All the State constitutions, I think, contain clauses in 
form about as follows : " Cruel and unusual punishments shall 
not be inflicted." " The Governor may remit fines and forfeit- 
ures and grant pardons after conviction in all cases except 
impeachment;" and the usual clauses of the division of gov- 
ernmental powers into legislative, executive, and judicial, with 
the clause that " the judicial power " shall he vested in certain 
named courts. 
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What punishmeDt ma;, or ghall be ioflicted, alwajB has been 
flied by the legislative branch of government. True, it nsnall; 
has left to the court, within certain fixed iimits, the definite 
amonnt of the fine or term of impriBonment, but the conten- 
tion that it must do ao hardly can be suetaiued. There is no 
decision coming vritbin my observation which holds that the 
Legislature may not fix a definite and arbitrary penalty for every 
offense created by a statute if it so wills. If it can require 
that the court fix and make certain that which is uncertain, 
and impose such penalty when bo fixed, why may it not require 
the imposition of a definite sentence? 

There is nothing cruel or unusual about a sentence to the 
penitentiary or reformatory for the maximum period fixed in 
the statute for the offense of which the offender stands con- 
victed. That always has been within the power of the court 
When sncfa a sentence was imposed under the old method it 
was much more cruel than under the new. Kow the offender 
may get out within a tenth of Itis term. Then he must stay 
for the whole thereof. 

Nor does the power of dischai^ at any time on parole conflict 
with the power of pardcm. The two things are quite different 
The supreme court of Pennsylvania (o) has stated the difference 
clearly. It said, " pardon operates directly npon the crime and 
only indirectly on the criminal." Pardon is not to let one free 
trom prison ; it is to wipe out the effect of the crime. Bnt it is 
unnecessary to consider this question furthea-. In all the States, 
except in Michigan, (b) in which the constitutionality of this 
class of legislation has arisen, it has been sustained. Oluo (c), 
Indiana {d), Illinois (e) and Massachusetts (/) have passed npon 
it by their highest courts. 

(a) Commonwealth v. Halloway, 42; Pa. St. 448. 

(b) People V. Cummings, 88; Michigan, 249. 
; (e) Peters v. State, 43 ; Ohio, 629. 

■ ■ (d) Miller v. State, 149 ; Indiana, 607. 

(e) People v. Beformatory, 148; Illinois, 413. 

Genge V. People, 167; Illinois, 447. 
(/) Conlon's Case, 148; MaasachuaettB, 168. 
\ Commonwealth v. Brown, 167; Massachusetts, 144: 
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The opinion in Michigan was delivered in 1891. Only Ohio 
then bad passed upon the qnesHon and its decision was by a 
divided court. In the light of events, the following extrava- 
Eunt language, taken from the opinion of the judge who spoke 
for the majority of the court in the Michigan ease, is not with- 
out interest: "I have not," he says, "eafBcient words at my 
command to use in condemnation of this statute. It would fill 
onr State with convicts — they could not he called freemen — 
nmnitfg at large outside our prison walls, all liable at any 
moment to be taken back inside, at the will of four indiriduaU, 
no better, possibly, in their impulses and caprices than the 
average man." Beading this quotation only eleven years after 
it was nttered, it sounds almost ludicrous. The history of the 
parole law in Michigan, which they ' evidently have operated, 
irrespective of that decision, seems to retate every statemeirt 
in that qootation. The Governor of that State, in 1898, ad- 
vised me, through the prison authorities, that np to that time 
128 pdfloners hftd been paroled, and that, at that time,' only 
fifteen still remaineiJ on parole and only nine had ever vio- 
lated their parole — all the others had received honorable dis- 
charges. Of the nine, eight had been returned to prison, and 
one was in Ohio, serving a sentence for larceny. It wonld be 
difficult to find a more crushing rejoinder to the prediction of 
the Michigan court of the terrible consequences of permitting 
prieonera to be out under a parole law than these facts.* 

Up to. this time, so far as I know, no State has applied the 
indeterminate sentence to persons confined In all of its penal 
institutions. Given the right conditions, and an impartial non- 
partisan tribunal to control discharges, I would favor its appli- 
cation to all offenders. I would go still' a step farther. I 
would have neither the minimum nor the maximum term fixed 
by statute, and, possibly, not by the sentencing conrt. The 
proper way to cure those who are really criminals is as you 
cure other diseased persons — namely: Keep them under treat- 
ment until tbej are cured, or at least so nearly cured that they 
may be discharged safely; 
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We constantly hear the statement that criminaU are on the 
iBcrease. I do not think that it is true, but, if it is, the legis- 
latures are responsible for it, and, possibly, in some respects 
careless judges. Acts made crimes to-day are tenfold as many 
as they were at common law. Every Legislature that meeta, 
in any State, makes two or more new offenses crimes. Thou- 
sands of men are annually jailed, awaiting trial or otherwise, 
(or offenses which are crimes simply because they are made, 
by statute, mala prohibita and which have nothing in them 
which is malum in se. They are not crimes arising from a bad 
heart or a criminal disposition. The confinement of such per- 
sons in prison, with the loss of self-respect entailed, the inci- 
dental disgrace, and, worse than all, the possible intercoorse 
with professional criminals, leads them into real crime. Ko 
nian conunitted for an offense, which does not involre moral 
turpitnde should «ver be confined with a man tainted by a 
crime that do^. 

' ' It seems to me that the Indetenninate sentence should ap|4y 
to the habitual criminal, for many reasons. If it is true that 
criminal tendenf^es are hereditary, that contact with the crim- 
inal induces others to enter the life; if it be true that his moral 
nature is diseased and that his criminal tendencies are. uncon- 
trollable — and many expert scientists so teach in these days- 
then why let him be at large at all? The State has as much 
right to protect itself from the criminal as from the dang^os 
insane. A confirmed criminal should not be permitted to per- 
petuate his species, to cojitaminate his fellows, or to go abroad 
while his moral nature, irresistibly or. pervertedly, le&ds to 
depredations upon society. Such an one should be confined un- 
til cured, or apparently cured, and then only discharged nnda 
parole, with power to retake him upon a relapse into crime, 
aad, hence, a violation of the conditions of his parole. 

Probation and indeterminate sentence for first or youthful 
offenders is past the experimental stage, and is, in several 
States, a fixed policy. It is only a matter of time. when it will 
be so in all. A reform of this sort, which 4)ro^e8 saceessful m 
operation, is irresistible, and will, ultimately, by its own force, 
extend to all the States. As the indeterminate sentence systna 
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extendB, and is enlai^ed, it will, I fear, be found that uniform 
methods of discharge under it will be demanded. A board of 
managerB of a penal institution is not always the safest bodjr 
with which to leave the liberty of the prisoner. Even l±ODgh 
it be conatitationat and otherwise legal to confer upon the 
managere of a penal institution the power of discharge, is it 
not of doubtful wisdom under our form of government? Is it 
not a matter of serious concern whether a "Court of Dis- 
charge " should not exist in each State, having jadicial - power 
of inquiry and action? If it could be certain that no condi- 
tions that were political and non-judicial would control the 
board of management, the power might be lodged safely with 
them. But is not the temptation too great from the poasibility 
of political influence which such a power to discharge carries 
with it for us to hope that it will, be exercised always with 
the sole object of pron^oting the good of the prisoner? Would 
not both the public and the prisoner feel safer in the hands of 
an impartial tribunal in which was lodged the ultimate decision 
as to a discharge? — a tribunal with power to hear the whole 
matter and with the sole power to remand into custody for 
cause. Shonld not a man have the right to be heard on the 
question of bis remand into custody? I would not take from 
the managers their power of Initiative as to release. I would 
require all applications for release before expiration of term 
to come through them, but if they refuse to permit an applica- 
tion for parole after a reasonable term of service, that the 
fourt might consider it, I would give the prisoner the right 
of review and of a hearing before the Discharge Court. This 
court could be composed of a judge, designated by the Governor, 
and of the several wardens of the penal institutions of the 
Btate, or a majority of them. The judge should be president 
of the court, and no prisoner, once discharged, should be re- 
manded, except upon the order of the President of the Dis- 
charge Court, made upon verifled facts, duly presented and! 
tiled as a matter of public record. The plan here suggested 
nay not be the wisest, and further reflection may devise a 
better, but, in the interests of absolute impartiality and assured 
public confidence — which are essential to the permanence of 
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the Bystem — it seems clear that some such protection shoald 
be thrown around it. 

Let OS, then, strive for the permanent eatabliahment, under i 
proper safe-guards, of the indeterminate s«itence feature in 
the penal system of the Federal and State governments. With 
it will come enlarged possibilities for the scientific study of 
criminology and the criminaL When we shail have attained 
this, there will have been uslwred in a new and eDlighteued 
method for the reductioa of- crime, aamely, the study^ refonna- ! 
tion and, elevation of the individual man. 
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NEW CRIMES AKD PUNISHMENTS. 



Bt Sauubl J. Babrows. 

The curiosities of law-making are as singular in tlieir wajr 
as those of law-breaking. It is strangely carious, for instance, 
that the people of China shoald have been the unconscious and 
indirect cause of making a most notable change dnring the last 
jear in the criminal legislation of the State of Kentucky. For 
it is owing to the relations which Kentncky now holds to the 
people of China that this State has passed the severest law . 
concerning trespass that haa yet been enacted on the statute 
hooks of any of J3ur States. Hitherto the trespasser on private 
property, the man who, without permission, invades an orchard 
or a garden, whether on foot or horseback, is regarded as a 
a felOD and to send him to prison for from one to three years. 
Hitherto that State has been content with fences of any suit- 
able material four and a half feet high, or with broad ditches 
flanked by low fences; bnt the fences hereafter to be erected 
against the felonious trespasser are to be seven feet higli, 
whether of wire, board, picket or stone. 

And all this means that a new industry has been introduced 
into the mountains of Kentucky by the establishment of gin- 
seng gardens. Tlie ginseng is a small aromatic plant, which 
is regarded with a superstitions veneration by the Chinese on 
account of its supposedly curative properties. Its virtues are 
presumed to verge bh the miraculous. Inasmuch aa China cul- 
tivates the superstition, Kentucky has determined to cultivate 
the plant. This does not mean the advent of a new medical 
cult in Kentucky, but that some of its enterprising farmers 
have an eye to bosihess. A limited supply in China raises 
prices to a fabulous height, not rivaling the tulip mania in 
Holland, but still sending up ginseng root to |60 a pound. At 
present the wholesale price in the New York market is $7 a 
pound, and at that rate it would yield a good profit. In order 
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to protect it under cultivation a new trespass law baa been 
framed. In addition to tbe prescription of a seven-foot fence, 
wbicli seems to be somewbat prohibitive in itself, and whicli 
only a blue-pibboried Kentucky hn'ntep-cfiiild ^ake without scrap- 
ing the soil from his hoofs, a mystic sign-board on the premises 
(12 s 24 inches) must contain the laconic word "Posted." To 
the eastern poacher this single word would be something of 
an enigma, but in Kentucky it is the customary form of notice 
that hunting is prohibited. In the east the trespasser is warned 
not to trespass under penalty of the law. In Kentucky this 
single word is the terse survival, I suppose, of a common legal 
requirement that notice against trespass " shall be posted." 

Thus, without knowing it, the Chinese are the indirect canse 
of another exclusion act — this time for their own benefit. How 
the eyes of the Chinamen who are confined for some mouths 
in the jails of our frontier for trespass on the soil of the 
United States will twinkle with malicious satisfaction when 
they learn that the sacred plant of China has rendered the 
sacred soil of Kentucky inviolable, and that the Kentucky 
huntsman who enters ,stich a gardeo without permission isaat 
be excluded from Kentucky society for from one to three years 
and stigmatised &b a felon 1 

If we shall notice during the next year a large migration 
from Kentucky to Rhode Island, the reason will not be far to 
seek; for, while Kentucky was passing a law making trespaSB 
a felony; Rhode Island was engaged id passing one providing 
that the penalty for trespassing on land where " notice was 
posted," for purposes of shooting and fishing or trapping, should 
be |20. But the new immigrant from K^itucky will find tint 
Rhode Island does not mean to be trifled 'With in matters of 
malicious mischief, for it has increased its 920 fine for thia 
offense to |100, and made the imprisonment a year, instead of 
three months. 

After having reviewed the Legislatimi^ of the forty-five States 
for the last year with special reference to the tesdenciea »i 
criminal legislation, I am in better position to answer a ques- 
tion often raised. Is crime increasing? For want of any com- 
parative statistics in the United States, it -is extremely diffl- 
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.ealt to say wlietJiier orinuQalB of wnt^pgdo^s are greasing wit^ 
reference to the pppHlatjon, inasipacb ae so xaucb depeDds upon 
the ^Uance of the police and the existence of the conntj 
fee system. In spme ol our States, notably Hew Yofk, there 
has been a remarkable decrease in the prison population. But 
if -we cannot say the criminals are multiplying, we can say with 
great positiveness that statutory crimes are multiplying from 
year to year in the United States. Every State Legislature 
is a law-making factory, and the yearly product is pretty large. 
Dr. Arthur Cleveland Hall, in his able book on " Crime and 
Social Progress " very properly maintains that as society ad- 
vances the cat^oriea of crime mast increase. Thus as social 
and civic relations multiply, the standard of propriety and good 
conduct and of social protection is constantly raised. When 
such new laws are rigidly enforced we may expect an increase 
for the time being in the number of offenders until society has 
adjusted itself to the new. requirements. The numerous laws 
and ordinances against expectoration furniab a simple illustra- 
tion of this tendency to more rigid Btaadards for social protec- 
tion. Such statutes soon become edneative> and the.mpderation 
of magistrates in enforcing them has preveaited a too rapid in- 
crease in the statistics of offenders. - 

Many changes in criminal law, however, are bat changes in 
the length and breadth of definitions. They are concocted not 
to confound the criminal, but to confound his lawyer. The vaat 
majority of offenders pay no attention to the theory and defini- 
tion of the offense before they commit it. It is after they have 
broken the law that they and their lawjiers study to 'find liow 
much protection they can get out ofdt, espeeialty through the 
force of its construction. So a^goodtdeal of the annual patehing 
and mending, as it relates to oriraes and effeases, represents 
neither reflections of public sentiment non attempts to deter 
the criminal; it is rather the result wf judicial 'sparving -and 
fencing in coart. Lawyers who h«rc dreamed that the codiAea- 
tion and solidifying of the great mass' of statute - law in apy 
State would thereby reduce the volume of legislation have been 
doomed to disappointment. No sooner is a code fairly launched 
than it must be hauled up on the legislative dry-dock for ampli- 
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fication or repair. So soch catalogoe of crimeB can be com- 
plete under the mercurial variations of public sentiment. 

Many changes in criminal Jaw, however, are not changes of 
definition, but changes of penaltj. ThuB I find that though 
there Is a constant and gradnal extension of the category of 
crimeB and offenses the number of new punishments tncreajKt 
faster than that of new crimes. Any disturbance of the social 
atmosphere, any marl^ed change in ethical temperature, is sure 
to register itself very early in the barometer of public feeling 
through some expression which is either abhorrent or deterrent. 
The operation of a local gang of burglars may not only move 
the judges to impose the maximum sentence, but may move 
legislators to raise the maximum fixed by the law. A remark- 
able instance of this was the concurrent, the unconcerted, ac- 
tion of twenty-four States, which in 1901 passed laws with 
extremely severe penalties against abduction. They all grew 
out of the abduction and detention for ransom of a boy in 
Omaha, the son of rich parents. The crime was by no means 
a new one; it is as old as wickedness itself, and goes clear back 
to tribal society. But though the crime is old, the punishments 
in these twenty-four States are essentially new. In some ol 
these States the crime was not even recognized as such on the 
statute boots, and under our system of Jaw it is necessary to 
label thf crime before catching and labeling the criminal. In 
iy02 five more States passed laws with reference to abduction, 
somt? of them making the maximum thirty years, and others 
life imprisonineut. 

I have noted nine new or amended laws in the various States 
forbidding offenses against persons, and the tendency to show 
increased respect for the person appears in raising the penalty 
in all cases where it. has been changed. 

As to crimes against the government, notwithstanding the 
discussion which followed the assassination of President Hfr 
Kinley, and the outburst against anarchy, but four States have 
passed laws which grew directly out of the assassination of 
the President. In only two of these, New Jersey and New York, 
was legislation directly passed relating to anarchy as a move- 
ment or organization. In New York, where the crime was com- 
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mitted, criminal anarchy is now d^sed as the doctrine that 
organized goremment sbosld be oTerthrown by force or Tio-- 
lence. The advocacy of hu^ dootcine, either by word of month, 
or \y writing, ie a felony; editore are made liable for the pub- 
lication of anarcbiBtic sentiments, and persona for par^Jeipatin^ 
in meetings of anarchists, the penalty being a 15,004 fine or 
impriflonment for ten years, or both. The Kew Jersey -law is 
even more sweeping in its definition. New York extends. itS: 
teg:is over £HTO{>e and the otJier continents, by making it a' felony' 
to advocate the asaassioatioQ of any officer of .any civilized 
Btate having an organized government. . 

Ezamfdes of patriotic laws which are purely sentimental are 
fonnd in the recent statates of Marylfuid, Ohio and Bhode Is- 
land, which, as the r^ult of systematic agitation in various 
Btates, have forbidden desecration of the United States flag 
by using it on advertisements. 

There were passed many laws with reference to crimeti 
against property. Soin« of these, such, as that of diverting the 
electric current, train rbbbery, the tteft of bicycles, etc., are 
purely modern crimes in form, though not in substance, aAd 
from year to year they will find recognition in statute books 
until they have made the round of the forty-flve States. 

I have no space to mention in detail the great number of 
miscellaneous and minor oifenses involving sanitary laws, build- 
ing, liqnor, game and labor laws, laws against corporations and 
the new penaJties attached to them. In Ohio there seems to 
be disposition to crowd out automobilists and bicyclists, for 
they are now required to leave two-thirds of the road free, 
instead of one-half. This might be regarded as a victory for 
the horse, if horseback riders were not required to observe the 
same rule; so that it is rather a victory for the wagon. In 
this matter of locomotion New Jersey shows unexpected 
generosity. While in most States non-residents have fewer 
privileges in the way of business, hunting, etc., than have resi- 
dents, and are obliged to pay various taxes to secure them, 
New Jersey magnanimously says that municipalities may re- 
quire headlights on vehicles at night ander a $5 penalty, but 
that this law does not apply to non-residents (preaumably of 
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tbe muDtcipality). In MassachuBetts flnea are apjtarently not 
snfflciently deterrent for automobilistB, and she now adds ten 
days' imprisonment for exceeding speed limits. Wonld a cold 
chill run down the backs of the Pnritans if they knew tiiat 
Massacbosetts has authorized the sale of ice cream on the 
TvOrd's day, and also soda water and confectionery? 

Louisiana has just undertaken to grade misdemeanors and 
minor offenses, and to fix for- tbem maximam lutd minimam 
penalties. Tbe result is as arbitrary there as elsewhere. If. 
one section of tbe act did not prohibit the lottery business, 
this term might be properly applied to tiie verbal dice wblch 
law-makers throw into the laws in the shape of penalty. THiq 
unit of value as to punishment it is as impossible to find as iu 
other haphazard undertakings. Much attention is paid in the 
code to various forms of larceny. One form of stealing, how- 
ever, has not been included in the definition of larceny. It is 
that of stealing rides on railroad trains. In this case it is 
not the offender who takes away the property, bnt tbe prop- 
erty that takes away the offender. It is, however, made a 
misdemeanor, a designation whose mantle of deflnitioii covers 
a multitude of sins.'^The Independent. 
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THE LATE DEAN SAGE. 

Memorial Minutb. 

BeBolved, That the following minute be entered upon the 
record of the Ezecatire Committee: 

The Gzecntive Board of the Prieon Aaeociation of New York 
liereby expresees its profound sense of the loss it has sustained 
in the death of Mr. Dean Sage, who at the time of his decease 
and for seventeen years, was a member of the Board. 

The son of one who wag among the precursors of this era of 
colossal benefactions to institutions of education and charity, 
Mr. Sage was of a moral type, to which the purpose of this 
Association made appeal, and he brought into the fellowship 
of its work and counsel a strong personality and a peculiar 
energy of mind and conscience. 

Those who were in any way associated with him discerned 
at once the high plane of motive and intellectual habit on 
which his life moved, and those who came within the inner 
circle of his life recognized in him, as a dominant note, that 
sincerity and loyalty of soul which constitutes the art of 
friendship. 

With grateful memory we record this appreciation of our 
comrade in public service, and oor profound sympathy with 
those whose grief is beyond words. 
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CORNELIUS B. GOLD. 



At a regular meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Prison ASBOciatlon, held at 82 Liberty street, New York, De- 
cember 18, 1902, the following pesolutitm relating to the re«g- 
nation of Mr. Gorselinb B. OnAd, as ti^aenrer, was unanimoiulj 
adopted : 

The Bxecutire Committee of the Prison Aesociation haviog 
accepted with great regret the resignation of Ur. GorneliDB B. 
Gold, from the ofttce of treaanrer of the Association, desire to 
sa; that tbey have only done so at his undent request; thtt 
they appreciate his long and faithful serrices, and that thej 
rejoice in that, though no longer treasurer he will continue to 
serve the Association as a member of the EsecutiTe Oominittef. 
They know that the Association has in him a good friend, one 
ever watchful of its interests and guardfal of its finances; and 
one whom it is ever a pleasure to welctuoe at their meetings. 
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TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

PoE FouttTKKN Months Enbino Dbicbhbbr 31, X902. 
Dr. 

DonatiODB |13,874 7i 

New York State Reformatory 1,400 00 

Rents 070 00 

Balance in Mechanic's National Bank, October 31, 

1901 239 79 ' 

fL6,484 53 

Cr. 

Expenees of agency in New York city for dis- 
charged convicts and persons on probation and 
under arrest f6,604 67 

Expenses of State organization, prison and jail 
inspection and county work 5,967 72 

Interest on f5,500 mortgage 330 00 

Taxes and water rents on No. 135 East Fifteenth 
street 87 20 

Insurance on No. 135 East Fifteenth street 31 25 

Reserve fund deposited in New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company 1,000 00 

Balance in Mechanics' National Bank 3,463 69 



116,484 53 



CoKNBLius B. Gold, 

Treasurer. 
We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts and 
vouchers of Cornelius B. Gold, Treasurer, and find them correct. 
Hbmbz E. Gbeookv, 
Edwa&d B. Merrill, 

Auditing Committee. 
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.COUNTY, QOWMITTEESv 



In order to secure proper attention to local conditions, and 
co-operation with reference to the general prison Byetem of 
the State, the plan of organization of the Prison AssociatiOD 
of Kew York involves the fornLation of a corresponding and 
cooperating committee in each county of the State. The per- 
sons in the following counties have accepted such positions 
and additional liBts of members are in preparation. 

Broome county. — Residence, Binghamton, Dr. J. G. Orton, 
H. M. Beecher, Austin S. Bump, D. H. Carver, Dr. J. M. Farring- 
ton, S. J. Hirshman, E. C. Tichener, Wm. A. White. 

Cattaraugus county. — Residence, Portville, Hon. W. B. 
Mersereau, 

Cayuga county. — Residence, Auburn, Frank W. Richardson, 
Dr. Cheeseman, Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt, Mrs. Mary C, Beardsley, 
Frederick Sefton, M. D., Rev. E. W. Miller. 

Chemung county. — Residence, Elmira, Z. R. Brockway, Rev. 
Wm. T. Henry, W. C. Peebles, Mrs. J. H. Pierce, Hon. Chas. 
R. Pratt, Theron H. Wales, M. D. 

Chenango county, — Residence, Norwich, Nelson P. Bonny, 
J. L. Ray, Rev. Daniel W. Dexter. 

Delaware county. — Residence, Delhi, Andrew J. Nicol, Jas. 
K. Penfleld. 

Erie county. — Residence, Buffalo, A. G. Sherman, George B. 
Bell, C, B. Armstrong. 

Greene county, — Residence, Greenville, Chas. P. McCabe; 
residence, Catskill, J. I. Olney, Jeremiah Day. 

Herkimer county. — Residence, Herkimer, O. H. Deck, M. D, 

Jefferson county. — Residence, Watertown, J. C. KnowLton, 
Jesse M. Adams, Rev, Richard G. Keyes. 

Livingston county. — R^idence, G^neaeo, Dr. John H. Milne; 
residence, Dansville, Dr. Jas. H. Jackson, A. 0. Bunnell. 

Monroe county. — Residence, Rochester, Wm. E. Sutherland, 
Judge Arthur E. Sutherland, Quincy Van Voorhls. 
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Montgomer? county. — Besidence, Fonda, W. Frothingham, 
J. C. Caton. 

Onofidaga' Wifiity. — Resiifoice,' Syracuae, A, B. Blodgett, J. C. 
Carson, Henry N. Hyde, Rev. E. W. Mundy. 

Ontario county. — Residence, Clinton, Rev. E. P. Powell ; 
residence, Canandaigua, Dr. C. T, Mitchell; residence, Seneca 
Castle, Levi Page. 

Oswego county. — Residence, Oswego, C. H. Butler. 

St. Lawrence county. — Residence, Canton, Clias. Caldwell, 
Worth Chamberlain, Mrs. D. L. Jackson, Dr. Payson; residence, 
Ogdensburg, Robert J. Donahue, Bishop Henry Gabriels. 

Steuben county. — Besidence, Atlanta, H. C. Hatch; resi- 
dence, HornellsTille, B. F. Smith, M. F. Smith; residence, Ham- 
mondsport, Monroe Wheeler. 

Wyoming county. — Besidence, Warsaw, H. E. Gurney. 
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HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 



UNITED STATES. 

Alabama. — R. H. Dawson, Montgomery, Miss Julia S. Tut- 
■wller, Livingston; Mrs. R. D, Jobnaton, Birmingham. 

Colorado. — J. S. Appel, Denver; Wm. F. Slocum, Colorado 
Springs. 

California. — Brainard F. Smith, Bepresa, Sacramento, Cal, 

Connecticut. — Francis Wayland, New Haven; John C. Taylor, 
Hartford. 

Florida.— L. B. Wombwell, Tallahassee. 

Illinois.— Prof. C. R. Henderson, Rev. H. H. Hart, Chicago. 

Indiana. — Thos. E. Ellison, Fort Wayne; Alvin T. Hert, Jef' 
ferson; C. H. Reeve, Plymonth. 

Kansas. — John D. Milliken, McPherson; R. W. McClanghry, 
Fort Leavenworth. 

Louisiana. — Michael Heymann, New Orleans; Clarence F. 
Law, New Orleans. 

Maine. — William Sawyer, Portland. 

Maryland.— G. S. Griffith, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. — W. P. Spanlding, Boston; F. B. Sanborn, 
Concord. 

Michigan. — Levi L. Barbonr, Detroit; L. C. Storrs, Lansing. 

Minnesota. — Samnel G. Smith, St. Paul; Anstin H. Yonng, 
Minneapolis. 

Missouri. — Thos. P. Haley, Kansas City. 

New Jersey. — E. J. Anderson, Trenton. 

New York. — Z. R. Brockway, Elmira. 

North Carolina.~Col. W. F. Beasley, Plymouth. 

North Dakota. — N. F. Boucher, Bismarck. 

Ohio. — Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Mansfield. 

Oregon. — Earl M. Wilbur, Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — I. J. Wistar, Philadelphia. 

Tfnnessec— Rev. P. L. Cobb, Rev. A. L. Phillips, Mrs. Z. H. 
Williams, Nashville. 
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Texas. — John N. Henderson, Dallas; L. A. Whatley, Huuts- 
Tille. 

Vermont.— L. D. Ha^en, St, Johnsbury. 

Virginia. — Robert Stiles, Richmond. 

WiseOBsin. — Clarence Snyder, Hon. James B. Heg, A. 0. 
Wright, Madison. ■ i . 

WashiBfgton.-^-John B. Ctttton, Walla Walla; Hon. Ernst 
Sister: Tacoma. 



iBERMUDA; ■ ■ ■■ " 

J. H. T. Jactson, Hamilton. 

CANADA. 
James Masaie, Toronto, Ontario. 

FRANCE. 
A. Blvigre, Secretary Soci^4 O^n^ale des Prisons, 52 Rne 
d'Amsterdam, Paris; Mons. Robin (pasteur), 21 Rue Piatt, 
Belleville, Paris; Mons. BowieTille de Marsangy, No. 7 Rue 
P^ithierre, Paris; Dr. Paul BaUi^re, 128 JBonlevard Haussman, 
Paris; R, B^renger, Vice Pr^idefit; du Senat, 11 Rue Portalis, 
Pfiris. 

„ ,., .,., ,.„GBSik(ANY., ,,, , ,,,; ^ ,.. , , . 
• iJohano rWit^e]»k,iMBauhe-HaJU9t"HiOra..bei BLatnAttttg; Hem 
Heiuemann, 250 Hammer Landstrasse, Horn bei HamJEiwrf ; Dr. 
Fohring, President Tribunjtl, ■, of , ;^u8tiee, Hamburg; Pastor 
Winck^lman of th<^ prison Association of Saxony; .peripaDn 
.\dami, LL.I>., 5 Bismarck strasse, Bremen. 

GBEEA'I' Btirl^^lil. 
Alfred Davis, 13 St.'Ermins MSnsiona; Westminster, L'ondon, 
E. C; Dr. Maurice Davis, 11 Brunswick square, London, W. C; 
J. J. Henley, Local Government Board Inspector, New Govern- 
ment OfQce, Westminster, London, Eng. ; General Sir E. F. Dii 
Uane, London, Eng.; Florence Davenport Hill, Qxford. Eng.; 
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Jobanna Margaret Hill, 62 Hagley road, Binuingham, Eog.; 
Florence Nightingale, 10 Bonth street, London, Eng.; William 
Tallack, Secretary Howard Association, 6 Bisbopgate street 
Without, London, Eng.; Walter B. Crofton, Calmoor Croft, Tot- 
ton, Hampshire, Eng.; C. H. Hopwood, London, Eng.; John Mac- 
donnell, London, Eng.; Lord James Hereford, London, Eng.; 
Leslie Scott, Esq., LiTerpool, Eng.; E. Buggles-Brise, Chairman 
of Directors of Convict Prisons, Parliament street, Zxtndon, 
Eng.; Eev. J. W, Horsl^, St. John's Eector, Walworth, Ei^.; 
Arthur Maddison, Secretary, Reformatory and Befnge Union, 
London, Ehig.; Sir John Scott, Malabar House, St. Albans, Eng.; 
W. Douglass Morrison, LL.D., 2 Embankment Gardens, Obelsea, 
Eng. 

HOLLAND. 

Z. E. Qockinga, Leeawarden; J. Bruinwold-Riedel, Amster- 
dam. 

INDLi. 
Rer. Dr. T. J. Scott, Bareilly. 

ITALY. 

Senator Martino Beltrani-Scalia, Rome; Prof. Cesare Loin- 
broBO, Turin; Baron R. Qarofalo, 29 Largo Garofalo, Naples. 

JAPAN. 

Terusaki Oinouye, Kabato, Hokkaido; Rev. K. Tomeaka, 38 

Miyamasee, Sibuya, Tokio; H, Sano, Secretary General of the 

Penitentiary Society of Tokio; Eeigo Kiyonra, Minister of Jul- 

tlce, Tokio. 

RUSSIA. 
Hon. Michael Kazarin, Department of Pritons, St. Peters- 
burg. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Dr. Guillaume, Bni-ean of Statistics, Berne. 
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LIFE PATRONS. 



Bt CONTBIBDTIONS OW fSOO OB HOBS AT ONB TlKI. 



Brown M. Bayard. 
F, AmbroBe Clark. 
UrB. William E. Dodge.* 
Oomelias B. Gold. 
Mrs. CktrneliuB B. Qotd. 
Walter Howe.* 
Adrian Iselin. 
Henry K. McHarg. 
Oswald Ottendorfer." 
Mias Julia Bhinelander.* 
Misa Serena Bbinelander. 



Dean Sage." 
William H. Scott. 
Jacob H. Schifl. 
BoBwell Smith.* 
Mrs. A. T. Stewart.* 
Ligpenard Stewart. 
CorneliuB Vanderbilt.* 
William K. Vanderbilt. 
Catlierine L. Wolfe.* 
John David Wolfe." 
Mrs. Anna Woerishoffer. 
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George B. Archer, 

William H. AspiuwaJL* 

Mrs. Caroline W. Astor. 

J. J. Astor.* 

William B. Astor.* 

Samuel P. Avery. 

KeT.N.S.S.Beman,Troy,N.T.* 

Frcderit^ Billings. 

Mrs. Frederick Billings. 

E. C. Bogert. 

William T. Booth; 

BcT. Phillips Brooks^ D. !).*'■ 

Alexander Hai^rareB Brown, 

M. P., LiTerpool, Englatnd. 
James Brown. 
M. Bayard Brown. 
H. K. Bull. 
Samuel B. Caldwell. 
John Caswell. 
B. Ogden Chisolm. 
W. E. OhiBOlm. 
Alfred Coming Clark." 
Edward Severin Clark. 
William F, Cochran. 
A. B, Conger. 
W. E. Connor. 
Edward Cooper. 
Erastos Corning, Albany," 
H. K. Corning. 
John D. Crimmins. 
William B. Crosby. 
George N. Curtis.* 
J. W. Curtis. 



B. Fulton Cutting. 

Rev. Dr. Darling, Albany." 

Henry W. DeForest. 

William E. Bodge.* 

William Butler Duncan, 

Theodore W. Dwight." 

Edward Einstein. 

Mrs. M. L. Ewen." ' 

A. E. Flower. 

George 8. Fraser. 

Elbridge T. GetrjJ- ■' 

William C, Gilman. 

Wiuthroiy 8. Oilman, 

MiBB Catherine L.. Gold." 

Lincoln S. Gold." 

Dr. Elisha Harris," 

Frederick T. Hill. 

Dr. J. G. Holland." 

E. C. Homana.* 

Joseph Howland, Matteawan, 
N. T. 

Mrs. Joseph Howland, Mattea- 
wan, N. Y. 

Meredith Howland. 

Mark Hoyt." 

Clarence M. Hyde. 

Adrian Iselin. 

Samuel Macauley Jackson. 

Morris K. Jesup. 

John Taylor Johnston." 

James H. Jones. 

James B. Keene. 

John 8. Kennedy. 
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Woodbury Q. LangdoD, 

James Lenox." 

MiBa Lenox. 

Wm. P. Ijetehworth. 

Charlton T. Lewis. 

Robert J, Livingston.* 

Peter Lorrilard* 

Pierre Lorriiard. 

Richard A. McCnrdy. 

Mrs. C. L. McLanahan. 

Allen McLane. 

J. H. Mead. 

George D. Mot^an. 

Samuel F. B. Morse." 

Adam Norrie." 

R. M. Olyphant. 

Daniel Parrish. 

Geo. Foster Peabody. 

E. D. Peters. 

George B. Phelps." 

Wendell Prime, D. D. 

John A. Fullen. 

George C. Rand. 

Latham G. Reed. 

Henry B. Renwick." 

W. C. Rhinelauder. 

J. Hampden Robb. 

C. B. Robert." 

C. V. S. Roosevelt. 

Theodore Roosevelt." 

Horace Russell. 

C, P. 8. 

Adam T. Sackett. 

Joseph Sampson. 

Rev. Jas. Saul, D.D., Phila.,Pa." 

Henry M. Sehieffelin." 

T. G. Sellew. 

George I. Seney." 

BYancis Geoi^e Shaw." 



Mrs. Francis George Shaw. 

James S. Seymour, Auburn. 

J. F. Sheafe." 

Mrs. Mary Sheafe. 

William G. T. Shedd, D. D." 

Elliott F. Shepard." 

C. H. Bhipman. 

John D. Slayback. 

Eugene Smith. 

Edward WeUs Southworth. 

Mrs. Catherine L. Spencer. 

Mrs. T. E. StUlman. 

Anson Phelps Stokes. 

James Stokes," 

R. L. Stuart." 

Alexander Stuart." 

Jonathan Sturges." 

Alfred Sully. 

H. S. Terbell. 

Seth E. Thomas. 

Phoebe Ann Thorn. 

Sinclair Tousey." 

Wm. Van Aradale, Phila., Pa." 

Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D. 

Alex Van Rensselaer. 

Henry Villard." 

S. E. W. 

Charles B. Waite. 

Saiem H. Wales. 

George C. Ward. 

J. Seely Ward, Jr. 

William Seward Webb. 

R. W. Weston. 

H. P. Whitney. 

Samuel Willets." 

Rev. E. C. Wines." 

Cornelius D. Wood, Brooklyn. 

J. Walter Wood." 

William Wood. 
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LIFE MEMBERS. 



By C0NTBIBUIION8 OF fSO AT One Time. 



A Friend. 

John H. Abeel." 

Dr. Felix Adler. 

W. W. Astor. 

Robert F. Ballontine. 

iBaac Bell. 

Augagt Belmont. 

Aire. Frederick Billings. 

Cornelius N. Blise. 

Ernest C. Bliss. 

W. A. Booth. 

Bimon Borg. 

J, Carson Brevoort. 

James M. Brown. 

John Crosby Brown. 

Stewart Brown. 

Benjamin Q. Clark. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Chieholm. 

Edmund Coffin. 

W. T. Coleman. 

Wm. Colgate. 

Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan. 

Israel Corse. 

Albert Crane. 

Mrs. Thomas Crane." 

W. H. Grossman & Bro. 

Miss E. A. Dean. 

Norman W. Dodge, 

William E. Dodge, Jr. 

R. G. Dan.' 



P. W. Engs. 
H. K. Evans. 
B. H. Field. 
Hamilton Fish.* 
James Foster, Jr. 
Arthur Gilman. 
Horace Gray. 
Mrs. C. B. Hachley. 
Mrs. John Hall. 
E. C. Halliday. 
Mrs. E. C. Halliday. 
John C. Havemeyer. 
E. Herrick. 
James C. Holden. 
James Home. 
Mrs. Thos. Hubbard. 
Thomas Hunt. 
John Wm. Hutchinson. 
Frederick E. Hyde. 
Richard Irvin. 
Dudley Jardine. 
Alex. S. Johnson. 
Edward Jones. 
James J. Jones. 
G. W. Knowlton. 
Samuel H. Eissam. 
Francis G. Landon. 
Jno. Langton. 
J. R. LeRoy. 
Samuel Lichtenstadter. 
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J. S. Lowery. 
Mrs. 8. P. Maghee. 
Mrs. Robert M. Maxwell. 
JameB McKeen. 
Ufs. Joseph Mllbank. 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Moore & Schley. 
Miss C. L. Morgan. 
Mrs. W. Y. Mortimer. 
William F. Mott. 
David Olyphant. 
E. Parmly. 

Greo. Foster Peabody. 
Howard Potter. 
Rev. Wendell Prime. 
Thomas Prosser. 
Percy B. PjTie. 
Robert Ray. 
James I. Raymond. 
George A. Kobbins. 
W. C, Schermerhorn." 
Geo. S. Scott. 
William H. Scott. 
.\lonzo B. See. 
James 0. Sheldon. 
Austin Sherman. 
B. B. Sherman. 
John W. Simpson. 



Samuel Sloane. 

William D. Sloaue. 

Cornelius Smith. 

Iieo Speyer. 

Frederick K. Stevens. 

John Stewart. 

J. Or. Phelps Stokes. 

Olivia E. P. Stokes. 

James F. Sutton. 

Charles N. Talbot. 

I. T. Terry. 

Mrs. Fred'k F. Thompson. 

Allen Tucker. 

Samuel Anchmuty Tucker, 

Abram Van Nest. 

Rev. S.H. Virgin. 

Bleeeker Van Wagenen. 

W. Walker. 

A. Ward. 

Samuel Wetmore. 

John J. WTiite. 

Mrs. Laura Willard, 

Mrs. E. V. S. Winthrop. 

W. H. S. Wood. 

E. J. WooUey. 

Mrs. E. J. Woolsey. 

Andrew C. Zabriskie. 
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Abbey, C. A 

Adams, Mrs. Thatcher M. . 

Agramonte, Mrs. E 

Aldrich, Mrs. H. D 

Aldrich, Mrs. James H. . . . 

Allen, C.H 

Allen, E. Hubert 

Allen, Geo. G 

American Leather Co 

Ames, Mrs. F. H 

Anderson, Mrs. A. A 

AnonymonB 

Anthon, Ed. H 

Archbold, John D 

Armstrong, Jno. H 

Arnold, Constable & Co 

Aehforth, Mrs. Prida G. . . 

Astor, Mrs. J. J , 

Auchincloss, Mrs. E. 8. . . . , 
Auchincloss, Mrs, Jno. W. , 

Auchmuty, Mrs. R. T , 

Avery, Samuel P 

Aycrigg, Miss Kate 

Ayres, Samuel, M. D 

A Friend 

Babcock, H. D 

Bailey, Pearce. M. D 

Baker, Miss Clara A 

Baker, Mias Emily H 

Baker, Geo. F 

Baldwin, Dr. Helen 

Baldwin, Mrs. W. H., Jr 

Baldwin, W. H., Jr 



11 00 


10 00 


2 00 


10 00 


5 00 


5 00 


2 OO 


10 00 


5 00 


60 


10 00 


10 00 


5 00 


25 00 


26 00 


26 00 


10 00 


20 00 


10 00 


16 00 


26 00 


10 00 


6 UO 


1 00 


50 00 


5 00 


5 00 


6 00 


6 00 


25 00 


6 00 


10 00 


5 OO 
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Ballard, G *2 00 

BalliD, Oscar E 5 00 

Baacker, Mrs. W. D 2 00 

Barbej, Henry I % 25 00 

Barbour, Robert (Rev.) 5 00 

Barnes, Mrs. H. L 5 00 

Barnes, H. S 10 00 

Batjer, Henry 10 00 

Batten, Rev. L. W 5 00 

Batterman, Henry 10 00 

Baylies, Mrs. N. E 10 00 

Beach, Capt. Warren C 10 00 

Bechstein, Aagnstns E 10 00 

Beckhard, Martin ;. 5 00 

Beebman, Mrs. Jno. N 5 00 

Behr, Herman, & Co. .... .* >. , ,5 00 

Betmont, August, & Co 25 00 

Benedict, Miss Lydia 3 00 

Benjamin, Mrs. E 15 OO 

Benjamin, Miss Florence 5 00 

Benson, Miss Mary A 1 00 

Bentley, John 5 00 

Bergen, Mrs. Tonis G. 5 00 

Bertoch, Fred'k, & Co 5 00 

Betts, S. R 10 00 

Bier, Mrs. Sylvan 5 00 

Billings, Frederick 25 00 

Billings, Mrs. Frederick 50 00 

BiUings, Miss Mary M 10 00 

Blair, Mrs. D. C ,.....' 10 00 

Blinn, Dr. P. Gray 20 00 

Bliss, C. N 20 00 

Blisfl, Ernest C 50 00 

Bliss, Rev. Jno. C 5 00 

Bliss, Mrs. Wm. H 10 00 

Bloodgood, John H 10 00 

Btumgart, Loals 10 00 

Bogert, E. C 100 00 
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Bogert, S. G f 10 Oft 

Boody, David A 5 00 

Borg, Simon, & Co 10 00 

Bourne, MIbs Emily H...- 15 00 

Brackett, Misa Anna C 10 00 

Brackett, Geo. C 10 00 

Bradford, Mre. W. H., 8r 20 00 

Bradley, C. Cole, M. D 10 00 

Bradley & Smith 10 00 

Breese, Mrs. A. E 10 00 

Brennan, Michael 10 00 

Brewer, A. R 1 OO 

Brewer, Wm. A., Jr S 00 

BrewBter, Robert 8 25 00 

Brlckelmaier, J. B. 3 00 

Bpidgham, Emily G '. 8 00 

BriBtol, Jno. 1 5 00 

Brittain, Wm. P 5 00 

Brown, Hon. Addison ; . .'. S 00 

Brown, Mrs. F. Q .' 5 00 

Brown, Miss Snean P 2 00 

Brown, M. Bayard. . . ; 250 00 

Browning, E. F 10 00 

Brush, Miss M. H 18 00 

Bryan, W., M. D 2 00 

Bryant, Monroe B 20 00 

Bucknall, Mrs. Henry W. J 10 00 

Buckelew, Susan P ...:.... 1 00 

Budge, Henry 20 00 

Bunzl, Mrs. Regioe 5 00 

Burbank, A. N 10 00 

Burden, Henry, 2nd 10 00 

Burnham, Mrs. L. B : 1 00 

Butler, Arthur P ■ 5 00 

Butler, Richard ; 10 00 

Butler, Mrs. Theron R 10 00 

Butler, Wm. Allen 25 OO 

Butler, Willard Parker 5 00 
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Bntterick, Ebeoezer , $10 00 

Bntterworth, MpB. Geo. Forreat 5 00 

Cahn, Jacob 25 00 

Cahn, Mrs. Nannie 5 00 

Callaway, 8. R 10 00 

Cantor, Joseph 10 00 

Carey, James T 11 05 

Carter, Mrs. Wm. S 1 00 

Carter, Bev. Samael T 10 00 

Cary, Miss Kate 10 00 

Cary, Mrs. Melbert : 2 00 

Ca«c, Mrs. Clinton P 300 

Oastree, John W 26 00 

Oastree, Miss Louise 10 00 

Cattns, Mrs. A. H 6 00 

CaoMwell, Mrs. W. A 10 00 

Chapman, Mrs. J. J 10 00 

ChcsehPO, Mrs. 8. Z 3 00 

Chesebrongh, Robert A 10 00 

Chlsholm, Geo. E 10 00 

Chlsolm, BenJ. Ogden 10 00 

ChlBolm, Mrs. Wm. E 60 00 

Chnreh of the Messiah, throagh Dp. Savage 20O 00 

ClaUn, The H. B. Co lO 00 

Clark, Miss Emily Vernon B 00 

Clarkson, M. & H 10 00 

ClarkBon, Mrs. B. G 1 00 

Clinch, Miss Anna C 10 00 

Cochran, W. Bourke 26 00 

Cockey, Edward C 6 00 

Coe, Rev. E. B 10 00 

Colt, Geo. M 10 00 

Cole, Mrs. Hugh L 5 00 

Colgate, William „ 50 00 

Gomns, Miss Ellen 30 00 

ColUns, Frank A 5 00 

Comstock, James C 5 00 

» 
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Congdon, H. L. 

Conger, Henry C 

Conklin, Roland R 

Connell, J. Harvey 

Cook & Bernheimer Co 

Cook. ChaB. T 

Coombe, T. Gorton 

Cornell, Judge Robt. C 

Coster, Mrs. Cbas. Henry 

Cottman, N. R 

Condert, Frederick R '. 

Cowl, Caroline L 

Cox, Mre. Jobn J 

Crane, Mrs. Wm, N 

Crosby, Mrs. Edward N 

Croasman, W. H., ft Bro 

Orowell, Mrs. J 

Crnmbie, Mrs. A. E 

Cunningham, Miss E. G 

Cnriel, H 

Curtis, Miss E. E 

Curtis, Warren i 

Dana, Ctias 

Dana, Miss E. E , 

Davidson, Mrs. M. Louise 

Dawson, M. Miles 

Dean, Frank 

Deas, Mrs. Helen L 

De Coppet, Henry 

De Forest, Robt. W 

DeKlyn, B. F 

l>elafleld, Miss Julia L 

Delafleld, Maturin L 

Dennis, Rev. Jas. S 

Denny, C. A 

Devins, Rev. John Bancroft 

Dix, Rev. Morgan 

Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H 



16 00 


500 


10 00 


500 


15 00 


25 00 


10 00 


500 


10 00 


500 


500 


600 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


50 00 


10 00 


500 


lot 


2O0 


600 


5O0 


600 


5 00 


10 00 


600 


10 0« 


10 00 


26 00 


10 00 


25 00 


10 00 


600 


10 00 


S 00 


6 00 


10 00 


26 00 
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Dodge, Rey. D. Stuart $25 00 

Dodge, Norman W 50 00 

Dodge, Wm. B. : 25 00 

Dodge, Mrs. Wm. E., Sr 10 00 

Dominick, MarinnB W 25 00 

Domerick, Mrs. L. F 5 00 

Donald, Jamee 10 00 

Dormitzer, Mrs. Henry 10 00 

Dotter, Chaa. T., Jr 5 00 

Dowd, J. J W 00 

Draper, Mrs. Henry 10 00 

DreyfouB, Mrs. J. A., & Friend 3 00 

Da Bois, CD 10 00 

Doer, Miss M. T 5 00 

Dalles, Waiiam, Jr 10 00 

Dntton, E. P 10 00 

Dwight, Mrs. M. E 5 00 

Dyckman, Mrs. Isaac M 3 00 

Dyer, Mrs. Geo. B 10 00 

Ea^e, Clarence H 2 00 

Eaton, Mrs. Dorman B 10 00 

Ed^r, Mrs. James A 10 00 

Bidlitz, Otto M 10 00 

EinBtein, Wolf & Co 5 00 

EiBeomann, G. F W 00 

Elder, Mrs. Matilda A 10 00 

Ellingwood, C. H 5 00 

Elliott, Geo. L 10 00 

Elliott, Wm. P 5 00 

Ellis, Wm. D 5 00 

Ely, Frederick G 10 00 

Emmet, Miss Lydia Keld B 00 

Emmons, Arthur B 25 00 

Emery, John J 25 00 

Brbsloh, Rndolph A 5 00 

Erianger, Abraham 6 00 

Evans, Hartman E 50 00 

Evarts, Miss Mary B 00 
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Fagnani, Rev. Chas. P |5 00 

Fahnestock, H. C 25 00 

Fallon, Hon. Joba J 10 00 

Farmer, Miss Mary J 10 00 

Ferrie, Mise Mary E 5 00 

Field, Mrs. Wm. D. C 2 00 

Fischer, B., ft Co 5 00 

Pish, Mrs. Nicholas 10 00 

Fisk, Harvey, & Sodb 10 00 

Floyd-Jones, Mrs. Geo. S 5 00 

Floyd, John G 10 00 

Fongera, E., & Co 10 00 

Foote, Dr. E. B 3 00 

Forrester, Geo. B 10 00 

Foster, Giraud 25 00 

Foster, J. H^eman 10 01 

Foster, Mrs. Scott 10 00 

Prank, EmilH ; -.., 15 00 

Eraser, Alex. W 5 00 

Frazier, Miss Annie 10 00 

ForoisB, Miss C 10 00 

Gannett, W. C 5 00 

Gamer, H. H 10 00 

Garrettson, Francis T 10 0* 

Garrigues, W. A 10 00 

Geer, Mrs. WaJter :. . . 25 W 

Gerry, Elbridge T 25 00 

Gerry, Robt. L 10 01 

Gibbes, Miss Zela 26 00 

Gibbs, Miss Harriet 1} 6 00 

Gibson, Mrs. Henry S 1 01 

Gilbert, Geo. N 2 M 

GMlett, Mrs. Henry W 2 

OUm^, Winthrop S 10 01 

Gitterman, John M 6 00 

Glogau. Mrs. Emlle 15 08 

Goddard, J. W., & Sons 20 00 

Goddard, Mrs. R. H. 1 10 00 
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Gold, Cornelius B |50 00 

Qoldenberg Bros. & Co 5 00 

Qoodridge, Mrs. Frederic 10 00 

Goodwin, James J 25 00 

Grady, Alexander 5 00 

Graham, Roljert Dun 10 00 

Gray, A. F 3 00 

Gray, Henry G 5 00 

Gray, Hon. Jno. Clinton 10 00 

Greenban, Mrs. Samuel 5 00 

Greene, G. S., Jr 5 00 

Greene, J. Ashton 20 00 

Greenongh, John 10 00 

Grimm, Henry H., & Co r 6 09 

Griswold, Mrs. Cbester 5 00 

GriBwold, J. N. A IB 00 

Guild, Frederick A 10 00 

Gunagan, R. H v. . 5 0« 

Gnnther, Franklin L 10 00 

Gnrnee, A. C 10 00 

Haekley, Mrs. 0. B 50 00 

Hague, Jae. D 5 00 

Hall, J. F \m 

Hall, Philip W X 00 

Halsted, Miss Anna B 15 00 

Ham, James M 6 00 

Hammersly, Mrs. J. Hooker 25 00 

Hanson, Miss L 10 00 

Hare, J. Montgomery 5 00 

Harknesa, Edward S 25 00 

Har^r, Mrs. Jos. W 5 00 

Harriot, Miss Florence 5 00 

B[arri8on, Mrs. Mary L 10 00 

Hathaway, Chae 25 00 

Hayemeyer, John C 50 00 

Hawkins, General Buck 25 00 

Hawley, Mrs. John S 10 00 

Hayden, Mrs. H. P 10 «0 
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Hayes, Patrick $10 00 

Healy, A. AoguBtus 25 00 

Hearn, Arthur H 25 00 

Heam, J. A., & Son 25 00 

Heckscher, Mrs. A 10 00 

Heide, Henry 10 00 

Hendersoa, Miss M. W 5 00 

Hendricks, Misa Eleanor 5 00 

Henry, Mrs. H. 8 5 00 

Henry, William 10 00 

Hermann, Julin« 5 00 

Hermann, Mrs. Esther 10 00 

Hertzel, Miss Caroline M 5 00 

Hewitt, Hon. Abram S 10 00 

Hewlett, Mrs. Mary E 5 00 

Hlckok, Geo. S 5 00 

Hildbargh, Henry 10 00 

Hill, John A 10 00 

Hinman, William K 10. 00 

Hoar, Mrs. Elizabeth H 10 00 

Hoe, Mrs. Robert 10 00 

Hoe, Bobn^ 20 00 

Hoe, B., ft Co 26 00 

Hoffman, Miss D. W 10 Otf 

Hoffman, Very Rev. E. A 10 00 

Hoffman, P. B 10 00 

Hogan, Chas. M 10 00 

Hollender, Frederick & Co 2 00 

Holmee, Dr. Edwin 10 00 

Holt, Henry 10 00 

Holt, Robert 8 10 00 

Homans, Mrs. Frances E 10 00 

Hopps, L. W 2 00 

Hotchkiss, H. L 5 00 

Hoyt, Miss Gertrude L 5 00 

Hubbard, General Thoa. H 2000 

Hubbard, Mrs. Thoa. H 10 00 

Bulen, Victoria A 2 00 
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HnmphrejB, Alex. C^ f 10 00 

Hnnt, Charles W 10 00 

Horst, Charlefr 5 00 

Hurst, Mrs. Ward 5 00 

Hnstaoe, Mrs. B. M 30 00 

HoBtace, Mrs. Wm 10 00 

Hnyler, John S 10 00 

Hyatt, Mrs. A. M 10 00 

Hyde, Clarence M 100 00 

Hyde, Samuel M 10 00 

Inslee, MisB Eliza 10 00 

Iselin, Adrian 100 00 

laelui, Wm., & Co 10 00 

Jackson, R. C 3 00 

Jackson, Samuel Macanley. . : 43 00 

Jackson, Mrs. W. H 10 00 

Jacob!, Dr. Abram 10 00 

Jaffray, Robert 10 00 

James, Darwin R 10 00 

James, Wm. S S 00 

Jenkins, A. B 25 00 

Jesnp, Morris K 60 00 

Jex, Mrs. Isabella 10 00 

Johnston, Howard Agnew 2 00 

Johnstone, Mrs. F. M. . ., -. 5 00 

Jndson, Henry 1 10 00 

Joillard, F. A 5 00 

Kelley, A. W 10 00 

Kellogg, Chas. D 5 00 

Kellogg, Mrs. Charles 10 00 

Kenn*g?a, Mrs. Walter 8 10 00 

Kendall, The Misses 10 00 

Kennedy, John S 100 00 

Keteltas, Miss Alice 25 00 

Keyser, Samnel 25 00 

Kiechl, Victor 6 00 

Kilbome, C. T 10 00 

Kimball, Alfred R 10 00 
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" K. H. G." f2B 00 

King, MiB8 Ellen B 00 

Kisaam, Samuel H 50 00 

Kissel, Gustay E 10 00 

Knauth, Nachod & Knhne 20 M 

Knopf, Dr. 8. A 10 Oft 

Knopf, Samuel 5 OO 

Kunhardt, W. B 60 00 

Kyle, James, & Sons 6 00 

Landon, Mrs. Henry H 10 00 

Lane, Ira G 1 00 

Langdon, Woodbury G ^ 10 00 

Langhaar, H. L 5 00 

Langton, John 50 00 

Lanier, Mrs. M. M ' ^00 

Lanman & Kemp S 00 

Lawrance, Miss Caroline T 5 00 

Lawrence, E. N 25 00 

Lawrence, John Burling 10 00 

Lefterts, Frederick B 10 00 

Lesber, Arthur L 10 00 

Letchworth, Hon, Wm. P 25 00 

Levi, Bonheimer & Co 5 00 

Lewis, Charlton T 25 00 

Lewis, Mrs. E. Parke Gustis .- 2 00 

Libby, H. J., & Co 10 00 

Lincoln, Lowell 10 00 

Livingston, Johnston 10 00 

Lobenstine, Wm. C ■- . . 10 00 

Locke, John M .- ' 5 00 

Loekman, John T .- ■ 10 00 

Lockwood, Homer N 10 00 

Loeb, Gustave .'. 5 00 

Loomia, Frank .- : . '.' 5 00 

Loomis, Mrs. Henry P ' MM 

Lord, Dr. Benjamin 15 OO 

Lord, Franklin B 10 00 
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Lord, Mrs. Geo. DeF 

Lonnebery, R, F 

Low, Hon. Seth 

IjOw, Wm. G 

Lowell, Mrs. Caroline H. . . 

Ludlam, Gteo. P 

Lnsk, Dr. Wm. C 

Lydig, David 

Ljnee, Mra. Elizabeth 

McCook, Col. John J 

McCord, Wm. H 

McCullough, MiBa E. 8.... 

McCurdy, Richard A 

McEwen, D. C 

McEwen, Thomas, Jr 

McKim, J 

McKim. Robt. V 

McLane, Mra. Adelaide L. . 

MacLaren, Mrs. P 

McLean, John S 

McMahon, Fnlton 

McMahon, James 

McSweeny, John 

Macy, V. Event 

Macy, Mrs. Wm. H 

Mager, Mrs. F. Robert 

Maillard, Henry, Jr 

Mansfield, P. H 

Mansfield, Howard 

Uarston, Edgar L 

Martin, J 

Martin, Wm. V 

Marvin, Dr. D. M 

Mason, MisB 8. C 

Matthews, Mrs. Edward. . 

Maiiry, C. W 

Maxwill, Mrs. Robert M. . 



Ksoo 


i« m 


10 00 


36 0« 


1 00 


10 00 


6 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


5 00 


75 00 


5 00 


2 00 


10 00 


6 00 


6 00 


28 00 


10 00 


5 00 


26 00 


6 00 


25 00 


10 OH 


10 00 


6 00 


1 0« 


10 00 


6 00 


10 0» 


5 Ml 


6 00 


6 00 


10 00 
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Xea*^ Edward N |5 00 

MeigB, Ferris J ; 10 00 

HIeigs, Mrs. Titos B 5 00 

Mendetson, Mr. Simon 1 00 

Merriam, Miss Aaaie L 6 00 

Merrill, Mra. Pajson 5 00 

Merritt. Mrs. Geo 10 OO 

Meyer, Mrs. A. B 1 00 

Middleton & Co 10 00 

Milbank, Mrs. Joseph §0 00 

Miller, Mrs. A 10 .00 

Milligan, Chas 2 00 

Mintnrn, Mrs. Jno. W 10 00 

Mitchell, Mrs. MoncriefE.. 10 00 

Mix, Bobert J 5 00 

MoUeson, George E 1 00 

Moore, Mrs. Edward C 10 00 

Moore & Schley 50 00 

Moore, F. C 10 00 

Mowe, Miss Katherioe T 10 00 

Moore, W. H. H 10 00 

Moran, Mrs. D. E 10 00 

Moorehouse, RcT. D. W 5 00 

Moi^an, Miss C. L . 50 00 

Morgan, E. D 30 00 

Morgan, George H 15 00 

Morgan, Mra. J. Pierpont 10 00 

Morse, Daniel P 10 00 

Mortimer, Mrs. W. Y ...; 50 00 

Mott, T#wi8 F ....: 5 00 

Mntt, \V. F 10 0« 

Miinn, Alexander 5 00 

Sfcmn, C. A 5 00 

Mima, O. D 10 00 

Munroe, Mrs. Chester 5 08 

Muasey, Frank A 10 00 

Murray, James B 500 
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NichollK, Sett |10 00 

North, Thos. M 10 00 

O'Connor, Miss Katharine 6 00 

O'Connor, Thomas H 25 00 

Ogden, MrB. Chae. W 10 00 

Okott, Geoi^e M 25 00 

Olmsted, Mrs. Chas. T 20 00 

Oljphant, J. Kensett 10 00 

Olypbant, Robert M 10 00 

O'Neill, Mrs. H 10 00 

OotbOQt, Mrs. Jane E 10 00 

Opdycke, Mrs. Emerson 10 00 

Opdycke, Mrs. W. S 6 00 

Openhym, Wm., & Sons 10 00 

Ormsbee, A. 1 5 00 

OsboPD, Mrs. Wm. Chorch 10 00 

Otterson, Miss Lncy 6 00 

Palmer, General W. J 20 00 

Parish, Henry 20 00 

Pansh, Hiss Susan D 25 00 

Parsell, Mrs. H. V 10 00 

Parsons, Mrs. Edwin 30 00 

Parsons, H. de B. 5 00 

Parsons, John E 10 00 

Partridge, Mrs. E. L 5 00 

Patterson, Chas. B 5 00 

Pavenstedt, Adolf 10 Oft 

Paws, A., & Co 10 00 

Peabody, George Foster BO 00 

Pearsall, J. W. 5 00 

Pease, Walter A., Jr 1 00 

Penfold, Miss Josephine 10 00 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co 5 00 

Perrine. Miss Mary E 10 00 

Petit, John J 5 00 

Pettigrew, E. H 2 00 

Phelps, Stowe 5 00 
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Pmch«t, Mrs. Jas. W ' - $25 Wt 

Pinkerton, Bobert A ; . . ; 10 00 

Pitkin, W. F 1 00 

Planten, John R 10 00 

Plunkitt, Hon. Geo. W 10 00 

Polk, Mrs. Wm. M 5 00 

Pomtoy, H. A '. 10 00 

Post. A. S 5 Ofl 

Pouch, F. E 5 00 

Powers, Mrs. Jennie Turner 2 50 

Price, Mrs. Bruce 10 00 

Price, James K 5 00 

Prime, Eev. Wendell 50 00 

Putnam's Sons, G. P 10 00 

Band, Rev. Wm. W 2 00 

Raymond, Chaa. H 25 00 

Raymond, K. W 10 00 

Bead, William G 25 00 

Rhinelander, Miss Serena 200 00 

Biker, Samuel r..-^ 10 00 

Bipley, Mrs. Louise A -. - 10 00 

Bives, Geo. L .....■..■ 20 00 

Bobl>, Hon. J. Hampden .; ■ - 10 00 

Robb, N. Thayer 10 00 

Roberts, John E '...;....:'. 10 00 

Bobiirts. Mrs. M. L :.....■. - 5 08 

Rockwell, Miss Hannah M. 3 09 

Rogers, Ed. L >.X 25 0» 

Rogers, Francis -....■ ■. . 5 00 

Rollins, W. F io 00 

Rbot, Clias. T 5 00 

Boss, W. A., & Bro 10 00 

Ebtiiscbild Bros. & Co ....:.... 5 00 

Rumpf, Mrs. Chas ■....-■. 5 Ofl 

gachs, Louie 5 00 

Sachs, Mrs. Samuel 10 00 

fiackett, Henry W 5 00 

Sagp, Dean 100 00 
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Saint OandeuB, Augustus f 10 00 

Sallinger, Edward 5 00 

Sanborn, Mrs. A. B 10 00 

Sanders, Mrs. Henry M 10 00 

Batterlee, Col. Herbert L 25 00 

Bannders, Frederick 5 00 

Schenck, Mrs. A. H 10 00 

Schermerhom, Wm. C 50 00 

Sckieffelin, Mrs. H. M 25 00 

Schieffelin, Mrs. Wm. Jay 10 00 

Schieffelia, Wm. Jay 20 00 

Schieffelin & Co 10 00 

Schieren, Mrs. Ohas. A 500 

Schiff, Jacob H 25 00 

Schott, Chas. M., Jr 20 00 

Sehnitz, Carl H 10 00 

Schuyler, Miss L. L 5 00 

Schwab, Mrs. Gustav 5 00 

Schwanwedel, Henry , . . 10 00 

Scott, Geo. S . 50 00 

Scott, Miss Louise B 10 00 

ScoTille, Robert ., ■■ 10 00 

Seccomb, Mrs. E. A 10 00 

See, Alonzo B -.-.-t- - .50 OjO 

Seligman, Miss Alice F 5 Oj) 

Seligman, Edwin E. A 5 00 

Seligman, Mrs, Jesse .-■,■-. . 5 Oj) 

Seligman, J. W., & Co ,,./..., . 25 0^1 

Sellew, T. G 10 Op 

Shaw, Mrs. Philander 2 00 

Sheldon. CD 5 Oy 

Shepflrd. Mrs. Elliott F . 25 Dp 

Shepard, Edward M 10 00 

Sherman, Mrs. Chas. E 10 00 

Sherwood, Mrs. A. M 5 00 

Shipley, Miss Elizabeth 1 00 

Simmons, J. S., & Co 10 00 

Simons, CD 5 00 
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Simpson, John W f60 00 

eiDClair, John 10 00 

Skiddy, W. W 10 06 

Slade. Francis Lonis 5 00 

eiade, MisB Mabel 10 00 

Slicer, Mrs. Thos. R 5 00 

Smith, Bryant H 5 00 

Smith, Rev. Corneliue B 5 00 

Smith, F. Goidon 10 00 

Smith, George 20 00 

Smith, James Kuf us 10 00 

Smith, Wm. Alex 10 00 

Smith, W. Stebbins 10 00 

Smith, W. Wheeler 10 00 

Sooysmith, Chas 5 00 

Speers, James M 20 00 

Speyer, Leo 10 00 

Speyer & Co 10 00 

Spool Cotton Co., The 25 00 

Stamford Mfg. Co 40 00 

Starr, Theo. B 10 00 

Start, Mi88 Mary 5 00 

Steele, Chas 10 00 

Steers, James R, Jr '. . . 10 00 

Stein, A 5 00 

Stern, Benjamin 10 00 

Stetson, Mrs. P. L 25 00 

Steronfl, Mrs. Byam K 10 00 

Steward, Mrs. Mary A 5 00 

Stewart, Hon. W. R 10 00 

Stewart, Wm. W 10 00 

Stiekney, Mrs. C. D 10 00 

Stictney, Joseph 10 00 

Stiver, MiBS P. A 5 00 

gtillman, Mrs. T. E 100 OO 

Stimson, Mrs. H. C 5 00 

Stokes, Anson Phelps 25 00 

Stokes, J. G. Phelps, M. D 50 00 
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Stokea, Miss Annie f 10 00 

Stone, Mason A 5 00 

Storer, Mrs. Albert. . , S 00 

Stromeyer, W. A 10 00 

Stuyvesant, Eutherford 10 00 

Sullivan, Isabella 10 00 

Tarbox, Hiram 1 00 

Thatcher, Thomas 25 00 

Thomas, Dr. T. GaillariJ 5 00 

Thompson, Mrs. Frederick F 50 00 

Thomson, John W 10 00 

Thorne, Edwin 10 00 

Thome, Jonathan 25 00 

Thome, Samuel 10 00 

Thome, W. V. S 5 00 

Tiehout, C. H 5 00 

Tiffany & Co 20 00 

Tomkins, Calvin 5 00 

Townsend, K. H. L 10 00 

Trowbridge, James A 10 00 

Tuck, Dr. Henry 5 00 

Tucker, Stephen D 10 00 

Tuekerman, Alfred 10 00 

Turnbull, Mrs. Eamsey 5 00 

Turner. Dr. Wm. J 2 00 

Turton, Geo. L 5 00 

Uhlmann, Frederick 10 00 

miman. E. E 10 00 

Upham, Mrs. Elizabeth K 10 00 

Vanderpoel, Mrs. John A 5 00 

Vanderveer, Miss E. F 3 00 

Van Ingen, Dudley W 5 00 

Van Ingen, Mrs. E. H 10 00 

Van.Santvoord, Miss A. T 10 00 

Van Winkle, Miaa Mary D 10 00 

Vermilye & Co 10 00 

Vernon, Harold 1 00 

Viliard, Mrs. Henry 25 00 
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Villard, Oswald Garrieon 910 00 

Wagaer, J 10 00 

Wakeman, Mrs. C. A 10 00 

Waller, Miss Anna 2 00 

Warburg, P. M : 25 00 

Ward, Miss Emily M 10 00 

Ward, John Seely, Jr. 50 00 

Ward, Miss M. M 10 00 

Washburn, Wm. Ives 5 00 

Weeks, Mr. A. A 25 00 

Weil, Ijeopold, & Bro 5 00 

W. C. D 2 00 

WelKng, W. B 5 00 

Wt'ils, Chas. W 10 00 

Wells, Henry C 5 00 

Wells, MiBS Julia Ohester 10 00 

Wetmore, Dr. J. McE 10 00 

Whaley, Mrs. 8. D '. 5 00 

Wheeler, F. Merriam 10 00 

Wheelock, Dr. Geo. Q 10 00 

Whitcomb, P. K 10 00 

White, Alf. Thos 10 00 

White, John Jay 60 00 

White, Miss Mary 2 00 

M'hite, Mrs. Stamford 10 00 

Whitlock, Mrs. D. B 10 00 

Whitney, H. P 100 00 

Wicke, William 10 00 

Wilbtox, William G 5 00 

Willets. John T 10 00 

Williams, B. C 3 00 

Williams, George G 2000 

Williams, Mrs. Georgiana P 500 

Willis, W. P., & Co 25 00 

Wills, Chas. T ; 5 00 

Wingate, General Geo. W 10 00 

Winkhaus, Mrs. A. C 5 00 

Winthrop, Egerton L 25 00 
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Wintbrop, Mrs. GrenTille f25 00 

Wisner, Miss Josephine 10 00 

Witherbee, Mrs. F. 8 15 00 

Wolff, Lewis e 10 00 

Wood, Orrin 8 10 OO 

Woodford, Franklin E 1 00 

Wormser, Mrs. Isidor 10 00 

Wray, Mias Julia 10 00 

Wright. Mrs. M. Fisher 10 0(f 

Zimmerman, Mrs. M. E 15 00 

Zinser, Mrs. August 5 00 

Woman's Missionary Society, St. Ann's P. E. Church, 

Brooklyn, N. T., through Eev. Keese 8. Aiaop, D.D., 5 00 
10 
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Mrs. J. Andrews. 

S. P. Avery. 

J. F. Baird. 

HisB Baldwin. 

Mrs. T. W. Ballard. 

Miss S. L. Bayne. 

Mrs. Berry. 

L. H. Biers. 

Mrs. Bird. 

Mrs. E. W. Bojden. 

Mrs. W. Harman Brown. 

Mrs. T. C. Buck. 

^rB. Burkbatter. 

Mrs. J. C. Cady. 

W. B. Campbell. 

E. E. Chauncey. 

Mrs. M. Childs. 

Mrs. E. W. Church. ' 

C. Clark. 

Mrs. J. Cohen. 

Chas. A, Dards. 

Mrs. J. H. Emersoa. 

Mrs. L. Fisher. 

Mrs. E. W. Fitch. 

A. Foster. 

Mrs. Leo E. Frank. 

Mrs. G. A. Fuller. 

Mrs. A. W. Gardner. 

L. B. Gawtry. 

W. B. Gilnian. 

Mrs. E. Grueaiug. 

Alexander M. Haddeu. 

Mrs. G. Hammond, 



James R. Hatheway. 

Mrs. John Henle. 

Mrs. Hicks. 

Bev. Dr. Howes. 

Mrs. Thos. H. Hnbbard. 

Mrs. E. F. Hyde. 

Mrs. Geoi^e T. Jackson, 

Dr. Samuel Macauley Jackson. 

Mrs. J. H. Jacqaelin. 

Mr. Jatfrey. 

J. G. Keteltas. 

Mrs. Kuhnhardt. 

Mrs. H. Kapfer. 

Mrs. I^wBOU. 

ThoB. LeBoutillier. 

J. Liebman. 

L. C. McKinley. 

Mrs. E. W. Machen. 

Miss W. A. March. 

MiBS K. T. Martin. 

Mrs. D. T. Merkley. 

Mrs. Murray, 

Miss A. M. Murray. 

Mrs. Noyes. 

Mrs. Pierce. 

Mrs. F. Popper. 

Mrs. Henry Prentice. 

Miss M. P. Robinson, 

Mr. Hollands. 

MisB Helen Sands. 

J, H, Savage. 

B. F. Saxton. 

Mrs. Wm. Scott. 
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J. E. Serre. 
M. P. Slade. 
Eugene Smith. 
Mrs. H. M. gperry. 
Mrs. F. R. Steers. 
Mrs. F. R. Sturgis. 
Miss Isabella Sullivan. 
Mrs. H. B. Tompkins. 
S. L. Townsend. 
Mrs. J. F. Trow. 



Mrt?, Trowes. 
Mr. Turner. 
E. B. Van Wintle. 
Mrs. J. H. Walker. 
Henry C. Wells. 
Mrs. Mary A. Wilson. 
Mrs. J. R. Wolff. 
Wm. S. Wood. 
C. P. WyckofE. 
Andrew C, Zabriskie. 



DONATIONS OF READING MATTER, ETC. 



Mrs, Stephen Babcock, 
M. C. Bishop. 

E, C. Bogert. 
Mrs. Boynton. 
Mrs. E. W. Churih. 
Mrs. DeGrose. 

F. B. Dickinson. 
Herman Drisler. 
John A, Ely, Jr. 
Mrs. C. L. Folsom. 
Mrs. I^ Friend. 

F. B. Ooodyear. 

Mrs. F. G. Gorham. 

Miss Hasbroiiek. 

Mrs. John A. Hendricks. 

Miss Hendricks. 

Mrs. W. W. Heroy. 

Mrs. Esther Herrman. 

Hospital Book and Newspaper 

Society. 
Miss N. Isaacs. 
Mrs. George T. Jackson. 
Mrs. G. Kemball. 
Miss Kendall. 
S. E. Kilner. 



Mrs. ('. W. Lawrence. 

Mrs. A. Lilienthal. 

Miss MJunie M. Mare. 

A. li Merriani. 

Mrs. E. B. Merrill. 

A. E. Meyer. 

Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. A. Miller. 

O. A. H. 

Mrs. G. Pollak. 

Miss S. E. Prindle. 

M. Reed: 

Mrs. D. DuBois Sabler. 

Mrs. N. K4-hwat. 

Mrs. M. W. Sewall. 

John M. Shedd. 

P. S. Solomon. 

Mrs. H. L. Stix. 

Miss Isabella Sullivan. 

M. L. Taylor. 

Mrs. C. J. Triacca. 

Mrs. P. Von Etermntb. 

Mrs. Wetmore. 

Mrs. 0. Willcox. 
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CHARTER OF THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OP 
NEW YORK. 

An Act to incorporate the Prison Aasociation of New York. 

Passed, May 9, 1846, by a two-thirds vote 
7'he People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1, All auch persons aa are now or hereafter shall be- 
cotne members to the said association, pursuant to the consti- 
tution thereof, shall and are hereby constituted a body corpo- 
rate, by the name of " The Prison Association of New York," 
and by that name have the powers that, by the third title of the 
eighteenth chapter of the first part of the Revised Statutes, are 
declared to belong to every corporation; and shall be capable of 
purchasing, holding and conveying any estate, real or personal, 
for the use of said corporation; provided that such real estate 
shall never exceed the yearly vflue of ten thousand dollars, nor 
be applied to any other purpose than those for which the corpo- 
ration is formed. , ,■ ., 

§ 2. The estat« and coiicer«9-of said corporation shall be man- 
aged and conducted bj- its executive committee, in contormit; 
to the constitution of th« said corporation, and. the following 
articles that now form the constitution of the association shall 
continue to l>e the fundamental laws and rometitutJOn thereof, 
subject to alterations in the mode therein prescribed. 

ARTICLE I. 
The objects of the association shall be: 

1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether 
detained for trial, or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 
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2. The imppovfement of prison discipline and the government 
of prisons, whether for cities, counties or States, 

3. The support and encoaragement of reformed convicts after 
their dischai^e, b; afTording them the means of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, and saataining them in their efforts at refonn. 

ARTICLE II. 

The officers of the society shall be a president, vice-presidents, 
a corresponding: aecretarj, a recording secretary, a treasurer 
and an ezecntive committee. There shall be the following stand- 
ing committees, viz.: a finance committee, a committee on de- 
tention, a committee on prison discipline and a committee on 
discharged convicts. The number of the executive committee 
shall consist of not more than thirty-five, of whom not more 
than ten shall be officers of the society and not more than 
twenty-five shall be persons other than officers. 

ARTICLE III. 
The officers named in the preceding article shall be ex officio 
members of the executive, committee, who shall choose one of 
their number chairman thereof. 

- ARTICLE IV. . - 

The executive committee shall meet once in each month, and 
keep regular minutes of th«f ppoe^edings. They shall have a 
general superintendence and direction of the affairs of the so- 
ciety, and shall annually report to the society all their proceed- 
ings, and such other matters as shall be likely to advance the 
ends of the association. 

ARTICLE V. 

The society shall meet annually in the city of New York, at 
such time and place as the executive committee shall appoint, 
and at such other times as the president, or, in his absence, one 
of the vice-presidents shall designate. 

ARTICLE VI. 
Any person contributing annually to the funds of the asso- 
ciation not less than five dollars shall, owing to such contribu- 
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tion, be a membo? thereof. A contribation of fSOO Bhall conflti- 
tnte a life patron; a contribotion of flOO shall constitute an 
honorary member of the asBociation (or life; and a eontribntlon 
of fifty dollars shall constitate a member of the aesociation for 
life. Honorary and corresponding members may, from time to 
time, be appointed by the executive comnuttee. 

ARTICLE VII. 

A female department shall be formed, consisting of snch 
females as shall be selected by the execntiTe committee, who 
shall hare chaise of the interest and welfare of prisoners of 
their sex, under such regulations as the executive committee 
shall adopt. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The oGQcers of the association shall be chosen annaally at the 
annual meeting, at which time such persons may be elected hon- 
orary members as shall have rendered essential service to the 
cause of prison discipline. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any society having the same object in view may become auxil- 
iary to this assodatiou by contributing to its funds and co-oper- 
ating with it. 

ARTICLE X. 

The executive committee shall have power to add to any of 
the standing committees such persons as, in their opinion, may 
be likely to promote the objects of the society, and shall have 
power to flU any vacancy which may occur in any of the offices 
of the association, intermediate the annual meetings. 

ARTICLE XI. 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of the majority 
of the society at any meeting thereof, provided notice of the 
amendment has been given at the next preceding meeting. 

The ofBcers selected for the current year, under the constitn- 
tion, shall continue to be the oflQcers thereof until others shall 
be duly chosen in their places. 
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And it iB hereby farther enacted that no manager of said 
society slialt receive eompensation for hia Bervices. 

§ 3. The said executiTe committee shall have power to estab- 
lish a worthoose in the county of New York, and in their dis- 
cretion, to receive and tal^e into the said workhouse all such 
persons as shall be taken up and committed as vagrants or 
disorderly persons in said city, as the Court of Qeneral Sessions 
of the Peace, or the Conrt of Special Sessions, or the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, in said county, or any police magistrate, or 
the commissioner of the almshouse may deem proper objects; 
and the said executive committee shall have the same power to 
keep, detain, employ and govern the said persons as are now 
by law conferred on the keepers of the bridewell or penitentiary 
in said city. 

§ 4. The said executive committee may, from time to time, 
make by-laws, ordinances and regulations relative to the man- 
agement and disposition of the estate and concerns of said asso- 
ciation, and the management, government, instruction, disci- 
pline and employment of the persons so as aforesaid committed 
to the said workhouse, not contrary to law, as they may deem 
proper; and may appoint such ofBcers, agents and servants as 
they may deem necessary to transact the business of the said 
association, and may designate their duties. And the said ex- 
ecutive committee shall make an annual report to the Legisla- 
ture and to the corporation of the city of New York, of the 
number of persons received by them into the said workhouse, 
the disposition which shall be made of them by instructing or 
employing them therein, the receipts and expenditures of said 
executive committee, and generally all such focAs and particu- 
lars as may exhibit the operations of the said association. 

§ 5. The said executive committee stiall have power, during 
the minority of any of the persons so committed to the said 
workhoase, to bind ont the said persons so Iteing minors, as 
aforesaid, as apiH^ntices or servants, with their consent, daring 
their minority, to such persons and at such places, to learn snch 
prof>er trade and employment as, in their judgment, will be most 
conducive to the reformation and amendment and future bmeflt 
and advantage of such persons. 
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S 6. The uid ezecative coaunittee, by iueb committeet al ihej 
shall from time to time Bi^iat, Bball have power and it shall 
be their doty to visit, inspect and examine all the prisonB in 
the State, and aunoally report to the Legislatare their state and 
condition, and all such other things in regard to them as may 
enable the Legislatnre to perfect their goTernment and disci* 
pline. And to enable them to execnte the powers and perform 
the duties hereby granted and imposed, they shall possess all 
the powers and authority that, by the twenty-fourth section of 
title first, chapter third, part fourth" of the Revised Statutes, 
are iuveSted in inspectors of county prisons j* and the duties of 
the keepers of each prison that they may examine shall be the 
same in relation to them as in the section aforesaid are imposed 
on the keepers of such prisons in relation to the inspectors 
thereof. Provided, that no such examination or inspection of 
any prison shall be made nntil an order for that purpose to be 
granted by the chancellor of the State, or one of the judges of 
the Supreme Court, or by a vice-chancellor or circuit judge, op 
by the first judge of the county in which the prison to be Kt- 
amined shall be sitaate, shall first have been had and obtained, 
ichich order shall specify the name of the prison to be examined, 
the names of the persons, members of the said association, by 
whom the examination is to be made, and the time within which 
the same nitet be concluded. 

State of New York : 

In Senate, May 8, 1846. 
The bill having been reed the third time, two-thirds of all the 
members elected to the Senate voting in favor thereof, 
Resolved, That the bill do paw. 

By order of the Senate, 

A. OABDINEB, 
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State ov New York: 

Ik Asseublt, April 24, 1S48. 
The bill having been read the third time, and two-thirds of all 
the members elected to the Asaembiy voting in favor thereof, 
Resolved, That the bill do pass. 

By order of the Assembly, 

A. C. CBAIN, 

Speaker. 
Approved, this 9th da; of May, 1846. 

Silas Wkioht. 

State of New Yoek, 

Sbcretaby's OFFica 
I have compared the preceding with an original law on file in 
this office, and do certify that the same is a correct transcript 
thereflpom, and the whole of said original. 

In teatimony whereof, I have hereunto affixed the seal of thii 
office, at the city of Albany, the fifteenth day of May, In the year 
of oar Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 
ABCH'D CAMPBELL, 

Deputy Secretary of State. 

[Revised Statutes, part IV, chap. 3, title 1.] 
§ 24.* It shall be the duty of the keepers of each of the said 
prisons to admit the said inspectors, or any one of them, into 
every part of such prisons; to exhibit to them, on demand, all 
the books, papers, documents and accounts pertaining to the 
prison or to the detention of the persons confined therein, and 
to render them every facility in their power to enable them to 
discharge the duties above described. And for the purpose of 
obtaining the neeessaiy information to enable them to make 
such reports as is above required, the said inspectors shall have 
power to examine, on oath, to be administered by either of the 
said inspectors, any of the officers of the said jH-iaons, and to 
converse with any of the prisoners confined therein, without the 
presence of the keepers thereof, or any of them. 
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BY-LAWS. 



I. There shall he a stated meeting of the executive committee 
on the third Thursday of each month, and special meetings shall 
be held on the requisition of the chairman or any three members 
of the executive committee. The call for a special meeting shftll, 
in all cases, state the bnainesB to be transacted at said meetiog. 

II. At every meeting of the executive committee five meraben 
shall be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

III. The order of business at every stated meeting shall be 
as follows: 

1. The reading and approval of the minutes of the last pre- 
ceding meeting. 

2. Report of treasurer. 

3. Reports from standing committees. 

i. Report from the corresponding secretary. 

5. Reports from special committees. 

6. Report from the general agent. 

7. Miscellaneous busiDese. 

At a special meeting no other business shall be transacted 
than that for which the said meeting vras called. 

IV. The chairman shall appoint all special committees; and 
no person nominated by him shall be excused, unless opoD 
reasons satisfactory to the meeting. 

V. The chairman shall decide all questions of order, subject 
to an appeal ; and the rules of order shall be those embodied in 
Gushiog's Manual, bo far as they are applicaUe. 

VI. There shall be four standing committees, namely: A com- 
mittee on finance, a committee on detention, a committee on 
discharged convicts, and a committee on prison discipline. 
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"VTI. The committee on finaoce shall be charged with the duty 
of raising and caring for the funds. 

The funds of the Association shall be divided into three parts, 
to be known as: 

1. The endowment fund. 

2. The reserve fund. 

3. The general fund. 

The Endowment Fund. — The Endowment Fund shall coDsist 
of such contributions as shall be given with the restriction that 
the income only shall be used for the purpose of the Associa- 
tion, and all legacies. 

The Reserve Fund. — The Keserve Fund shall consist of each 
sums as may be set aside from the genera! fund from time to 
time by the executive comuiittee for investment. Whenever 
any part of the reserve fund shall be appropriated by the 
executive committee, such sum shall be immediately trans- 
ferred to the general fond. The endowment and reserve funds 
shall be under the immediate direction and control of the com- 
mittee on finance, and all investments of these funds shall be 
ordered by the committee. The treasurer of the Association 
shall be a member and act as the treasurer of the committee 
on finance, and shall be responsible for the safe keeping of the 
sureties of the endowment and reserve funds. 

Any uninvested balance of the endowment and reserve funds 
shall be kept each in separate trust companies in the name oF 
the Association, subject to check of the treasurer, and shall, 
whenever possible, bear interest. All income from the endow- 
ment and reserve funds may be transferred to the general fund 
as soon as received. 

No part of the reserve fund shall be used for any purpose 
except by resolution of the executive committee, and whenever 
any part shall be appropriated by the executive committee it 
shall immediately be transferred to the general fund. 

The General Fund. — The term " General Fund " shall cover 
all receipts of the Association not constituting a special fund 
or specified for the endowment fund, the intention being that 
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all tbe income, except legacies, including donations for general 
porposee, and income from endowment and reserve fnndB, shall 
be credited to the general fund to which the authorized dis- 
bursements of each activity of the Association shall be charged 
at the close of the fiscal year. 

The treasurer shall notify the corresponding secretary at 
once of all transfers of income from the endowment and reserve 
funds to the general fund. 

The treasurer shall notify the corresponding secretary imme- 
diately on receipt by him of any sum for the account of the 
Association that such receipt may be entered at once to the 
credit of the proper account on the books of the Association. 

The corresponding secretary shall be the general disbursing 
agent of the Association, the object of the provision being to 
keep in the central otQces of the Association all receipts for 
payments by him for the Association of any kind, nature or 
description, and to have in the central offices immediate record 
of all his disbursements. This provision shall not apply to the 
endowment and reserve funds. 

All donations received by the corresponding secretary shall 
be entered by him upon the proper books of the Association 
and then deposited in such bank as directed by tbe treasurer to 
the credit of tbe Association. Whenever the executive com- 
mittee shall make an appropriation out of either the reserve 
or general fund, the corresponding secretary shall send to the 
treasurer a copy of the resolution making the appropriation, 
certified by the recording secretary, which certified copy shall 
be the treasurer's authority for transferring the appropriated 
amount to the corresponding secretary. 

The treasurer shall keep an account covering the general 
fund in the name of the Association, snbject to his check as 
treasurer in such bank as may be selected by him and approved 
by the committee on finance. Such account shall be separate 
and distinct from those accounts opened for the uninvested 
balance of tbe endowment and reserve funds. 

The corresponding secretary shall keep a bank account in the 
name of the Association, subject to his check as corresponding 
secretary for current disbursements, and shall deposit to the 
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credit of said bank account all moneys be may receive from the 
treasurer drawn from the general fund. 

The committee on finance shall audit and report upon ac- 
count b of the treasurer and of the corresponding secretary. 

At each regular meeting of the executive committee the treas- 
urer shall make a detailed statement of the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the preceding calendar month. He shall make 
a statement showing investments and the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the endowment and reserve funds; he shall make at 
the annual meeting of the Association, a detailed statement of 
receipts and disbursements for the fiscal year. 

VIII. It shall be the duty of the committee on detention: 

1. To inquire, as far as may be practicable or necessary, into 
the causes of commitment of persons in the prisons or houses of 
detention in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and to adopt 
proper measures for procuring the discharge or providing for 
the defense of snch as shall appear to be entitled thereto. 

2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to 
endeavor to improve both the physical and moral condition of 
the prisoners in all snitable and practicable ways. 

IX. It shall be the duty of the committee on discharged 
convicts : 

1. To correspond with prison agents or superintendents rela- 
tive to the character and trades of prisoners, and to ascertain, 
previons to the discharge of each prisons, bis feelings, views 
and capabilities, with a view of making the best arrangements 
for bis future employment. 

2. To keep a record of all persons who will employ discharged 
prisoners, and ofitheir several occupations; to procure such em- 
ployment for prisoners and applying therefor as seems best 
adapted to the capacity of each; to hold correspondence with 
employers; to keep a record of the conduct and prospects of 
those for whom places have been obtained, that they may be 
sustained and encouraged with the idea that a continued 
friendly interest is felt for them. 

3. To secure suitable boarding places for discharged prison- 
ers, where they will not be exposed to corrupting influences, 
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taking care not to have more than one in a place, where it can 
be avoided. 

4, To Bee that the prisoners are provided with suitable cloth- 
ing, of a kind that will not attract particular attention. ■ 

X. It shall be the duty of the committee on prison discipline: 
To give attention to the internal organization and management 
of prisons, embracing the physical and moral influences to be 
exerted on the prisoners during their confinement. This duty 
shall be comprised under the following heads: Health, reforma- 
tion, convict labor, administration and internal police, compari- 
son of different prison systems, visitation of prisons and houses 
of reformation, and the whole subject of criminal law and penal 
justice. 

XI. One or more agents may be appointed by the executive 
committee to assist the standing committees in the performance 
of their duty. 

XII. The recording secretary of the Association shall be the 
secretary of the executive committee; and it shall be his duty 
to keep the minntes of the proceedings of said committee, to 
record them i& a book provided for that purpose, and to give due 
notice of all the meetings of the committee. 

Xm. The corresponding secretary shall conduct the corre- 
spondence of the eiEecutive committee and ef each of the stand- 
ing committees; when required shall act as the general flnailcial 
agent of the Association, and shall report at each stated meet- 
ing of the committee. 

XIV. The treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the 
Association, and shall give such secnrity as the executive com- 
mittee may require. His duties are more faily d^ned in 
By-Law VII. 

XV. The president, chairman of the executive committee and 
corresponding secretary shall be members, ex officio, of all the 
standing committees. 

XVI. No alteration shall be made in these by-laws, except 
upon notice of the proposed amendment given at a previous 
meeting of the executive committee. 
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